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ONTRARY to all expectation and the father’s prophecy, the 

marriage had turned out a success. It had looked doubtful 
enough when it was made, having in it almost all the elements which 
lead from hope to disappointment and bring bitter fruits after fragrant 
flowers. Unsuitability of worldly position; that intensity of youthful 
passion which is so sure to cooi down into a maturity of prosaic 
indifference ; parental disapprobation, even when all active opposi- 
tion was withdrawn—and parental disapprobation always carries a 
curse with it—yes, it was certain to turn out ill, said the world, 
adding up the crooked sum diligently, and seeing only sorrow as the 
result, as it has so often seen the like before. 

And if nothing else were amiss, they were too young to know 
their own minds. Indeed this might be taken as the foundation of 
the whole sorry super-structure. A romantic girl of seventeen and 
an easy-going young officer of just twenty-one can hardly be ex- 
pected to understand what is needed for solid happiness or the best 
development of their own natures ; and, married at that age, the 
chances were that they would grow apart as they grew older, and that 
when they came to be a real man and woman they would find them- 
selves thinking differently on every subject under heaven. And 
without mental sympathy where is the true joy of home? 

Why the chances were greater that they should grow apart 
rather than together, and come to mental discord rather than to 
harmony, the prophets of evil did not explain. They only said that 
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it was so, and that the thing was certain; and assertion to some 
people is as conclusive as proof. 

Then, the money was on the wrong side. 

Richard Spence, though emphatically a gentleman, had only his 
pay as a lieutenant in the army, while Hermione Fullerton was an 
heiress entitled to look among the aristocracy for her husband, 
had she been wise enough to wait and make use of her gifts. Young, 
exceptionally beautiful, amiable, wealthy—there was no state nor place 
below a throne to which, in her father’s estimation of chances, she 
might not have reasonably aspired. Had she cared to marry a Roman 
prince she might have chosen among the proudest ; had she been 
content with an English Earl she might have found one to her mind 
and many to herhand. Instead of which, she fixed her affections 
on a mere nobody—a handsome, clever, well-conducted, good- 
tempered nobody if you like—but no more what she had the right 
to expect than if he had been the blacksmith or the shoemaker. 
So said her father in his wrath ; and his friends echoed his dis- 
pleasure. 

Being however a weak-willed man if an angry, and having 
always indulged her every wish, Mr. Fullerton suffered the girl to 
take her own way ; and before she had reached her eighteenth birth- 
day the great heiress of Crossholme Abbey was married to her 
penniless subaltern of nowhere, to the indignation of her other 
suitors and the general dissatisfaction of the county. 

Mr. Fullerton did what he could to neutralize the commercial 
disadvantages of the match by making things safe for his daughter 
and unpleasant for the man of her choice. Every farthing of her 
own fortune, inherited from her mother, was settled on herself : and 
though Richard had given up his profession, with its Indian appoint- 
ment and contingent possibilities, at her instance, and therefore 
might have reasonably expected a certain provision without being 
considered a fortune-hunter, yet he had not even a life-interest 
in any part of the property ; and if his wife died before him all 
went to her children ; or, failing these, to her next of kin. It was 
submission to these terms, said Mr. Fullerton grimly, or no wife. 
He might choose which he would, but he had to choose one or 
the other. 

As the young fellow was sincerely in love, money or no money, 
and felt that his life with all its grand inheritance of thought and 
feeling would be in vain if Hermione did not share it, he sub- 
mitted—hard as the terms were; and gave up his profession and 
independence as the sacrifice that he too made for love’s sake. He 
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was not afraid that Hermione, loving and generous as she was, would 
ever make him regret his trust by the humiliation which it would be 
in her power to inflict. He knew that he was throwing himself as a 
dependent on her bounty, if she liked to make it so; but he was 
magnanimous enough to rely on the magnanimity of another, and, 
faithful for his own part, he believed in faithfulness as probable from 
most—from Hermione as certain. 

Fortunately for the young people, Mr. Fullerton died about four 
years after their marriage. While he lived he made life hard 
enough for the young fellow whose union with his daughter he never 
forgave, and whose sonship he never acknowledged ; and it took all 
Richard's sweetness of temper and practical philosophy to bear with 
patience the petty insults and galling annoyances to which he was 
daily subject at the Abbey. But all things come to an end, and the 
elder man died just as Hermione came of age ; and even she felt, 
through all her natural sorrow, that the one sole danger to her 
happiness had been removed. 

The first clause in his will provided that the young people 
should take his own name, and be thenceforth Fullerton. He 
would not recognize the husband even so far as to allow his name 
the penultimate place. The others made Hermione his heiress, 
with the same provision for her children or next of kin as in the 
marriage settlements ; all benefit being denied to Richard, save such 
as came to him through the fact of his marriage and consequent 
sharing in his wife’s possessions. 

It was the hardest legal instrument that could be devised, and 
was like a blow in the young man’s face from the dead. But 
it had just the contrary effect to that intended. Still so young 
—the love between them as fresh and fragrant as when they 
stood in the garden together on that memorable day,and Hermione, 
like Corisande, gave Richard a rose—the birth of their little 
daughter Virginia having been but an additional bond of union, 
and the death of the boy who came after drawing them as close by 
sorrow as this by joy—Hermione felt less the grateful daughter 
than the outraged wife; less the proud possessor than the reluctant 
heiress ; and vowed amidst tears and caresses that nothing should ever 
make her act on the provisions of a will so unjust as this, or accept 
the undeserved place of superior assigned to her. Richard was hea 
lord, as all husbands should be to loving wives; and what she was in 
name he should be in fact. 

She placed everything unreservedly in his hands, and kept 
nothing for herself. Her first act of mistresshood was to give her 
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husband a power of attorney to deal with all as he would. This was 
the utmost that she could do, according to the will ; but both felt that, 
poor weak instrument as it was and revocable at pleasure, it was as 
firm and sure as if it had been an Act of Parliament duly signed by 
the sovereign. From cheques to leases all was in his hands, and 
she would not even learn what he did with the land and its revenues, 
nor how he exercised the manorial rights and privileges standing in 
her name. She was a woman without much reasoning faculty, and 
with no sense of property; but with an overwhelming power of 
obedience and self-abnegation which made her the docile creature 
of the man whom she loved. And this sacrifice of her fortune, this 
transfer of her rights to the husband from whom they had been 
so jealously guarded, pleased her far more than power would have 
done. 

Her reward lay in his love. Passion, romance, and mental exaltation 
were her life ; and in relation to the saying that human nature cannot 
live at high pressure, and that passion wears down into sober sense 
by use, she was the exception that proves the rule. She could have 
lived for ever at high pressure ; and her romance would never have 
worn itself out by use, if only it might be fed by the daily renewal of 
vows and caresses—the daily repetition of the sweet follies of the 
courting-time. What she dreaded most was the prosaic dulness of 
the common-place—what she most esteemed, perpetual mental 
excitement. If her husband would be always her lover, living only 
for her, and if her marriage might remain an unending courtship, she 
would ask no more of God or man. But she was not one with whom 
duty would ever take the place of emotion, or the quiet security of 
home stand her in stead of the unrest of romance. 

If this was a weakness it was an amiable one; and for the 
first four or five years Richard met her more than half-way, and made 
her life, as she used to say, like one long poem. But as time went 
on, and his love consolidated by very habit, he became, after the 
manner of Englishmen in general, less assiduous than content ; less 
the lover than the friend; no longer suing for something not 
bestowed, but holding in such inalienable security that neither doubt 
was possible nor prayer needed. Besides, after Mr. Fullerton’s 
death and his appointment as his wife’s irresponsible agent, he had 
other things to do than sitting at her feet, or she at his, while he 
read aloud the last new novel, or the latest poem—her cheek against 
his knee and his hand among her golden curls. Truth to say, like 
all men who have anything in them, he had somewhat palled on this 
Armida’s garden which in the beginning he had found so satisfactory, 
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so seductive. He wanted something beside the love without which, 
however, he could scarce have lived at all. 

He loved his wife—no man better ; no man with more faithful- 
ness, more trust, more devotion ; and just in proportion to the 
depth, the reality of his affection, seemed to him the value of quiet 
acceptance, and the uselessness of incessant demonstration. The 
thing was a fact ; and facts when once established have to be taken 
for granted. What was the good of always repeating what was so 
well understood? ‘The time for love-making had passed, and that for 
loving in deep and tranquil trust had come. 

The time too had come for graver duties and deeper studies. 
He must take his place among men ; exercise such moral influence 
as his mental powers entitled him to exercise ; make up his mind on 
certain speculative matters which had begun to trouble him and to 
importune for a settlement ; and when his mind should be made up 
then his action would be clear. It was the natural development of 
youth into manhood ; and he would not have been the fine fellow he 
was had he not gone through the process. Love is the first heaven 
of the young man; but then comes his life as a citizen among 
citizens ;—passion preceding thought, unrest giving place to calm- 
ness, and pleasure lost in work and found in knowledge. 

But toa certain class of women this gradual development is never 
accepted with philosophy. They would keep their men always boys 
and never let the lover pass into the friend ; and they resent the law 
of nature which crystallizes that which was once fluid and transforms 
into quiet certainty the love which was once so delicious in its 
unrest. Hermione was one of these women; and though she was too 
devoted to complain—having indeed nothing tangible of which to 
complain—she felt the nameless difference that crept by degrees 
into her life, and suffered as much as she had once been blessed. 
Where her husband, suspecting no dissatisfaction and conscious of 
no want, lived in supreme content and happiness, tranquil, secure, 
but a little abstracted, a little pre-occupied, she” began to silently 
eat out her heart, and to recognize that her life had a void of which 
she knew neither the name nor the remedy. 

Her husband? No woman could have one more tender in all 
essentials, more devoted, more faithful. If he spent long hours 
away from her, he had, as he said, his local duties to attend to, and 
these must be fulfilled. And she could scarcely grudge him the 
dry studies to which he had devoted himself, and for which she 
had no aptitude, though he found them more enthralling than art or 
poetry or love. Biological science and ecclesiastical history ?—she 
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cared neither for cells nor protoplasm; neither for the crack- 
brained subtleties of sectarian doctrines nor for the horrors of the 
Papal rule ; nor yet for philological accuracy, and whether all the 
words in the Bible were rightly rendered or no ;—in all of which 
matters Richard had cast his line, hoping to fish up Truth as his 
reward. No, she could not share his studies ; but she had not there- 
fore the right to interfere with them; and though she silently 
resented the time given to them as time stolen from her, she was 
wise enough to keep silence, and not to let him know that she was 
jealous of his microscope and wished that all his books on science 
were burnt in the fire. 

On his side indeed he might argue that she had her child, 
who was naturally to her what his studies were to him—her 
little Virginia growing up in docility and sweetness unsurpassable, 
and lovely enough to justify even a mother’s idealizing admiration. 
She felt all this, if she did not put it into so many words; and 
she used to ask herself, with health, fortune, a faultless husband, 
a sweet and interesting child, and the faculty of loving and rejoic- 
ing as fresh as when she was herself a_ child, how could she 
have a void? What was it? Why did she feel so lonely, so bereft 
as she did?—for in what blessing did she fail ? 

She could not tell. Nevertheless, there it was ; a fact as true as 
the rest. She used to sigh when she read those tender bits of poetry, 
sang those yearning songs which once expressed her own condition, 
but which now seemed pictures of a land that she had lost, of a home 
whence she was shut out. Tears were often in her eyes as she 
looked at the golden sunset, or watched the changing clouds, or 
wondered at the mystery of the stars. She did not know what 
ailed her; but there was so often that aching at her heart as if 
her life were empty of some sweetness that it ought to have. The 
quiet security of her very happiness oppressed her with a sense 
of dumbness and sleep. It was all so monotonous and common- 
place—all so unexciting! Days passed one after the other, and all 
exactly alike. Had she been poor she would have been forced 
to exert herself; forced to think and contrive and do; as it was, 
there was no need for any exertion whatsoever, and the neighbour- 
hood afforded no pleasures of such brilliancy as to make them dis- 
tracting and enlivening. Everything inher life was sleek and quiet 
and sleepy. The hours were fixed, their habits punctual. Richard 
gave all the morning, much of the afternoon, and often the best part 
of the evening, to his studies and pursuits; and when he wanted 
to amuse her told her some facts in natural history or the more re- 
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condite positive sciences, of which, not having the context, she did 
not understand the bearing and wondered at the importance which 
he assigned them. 

If it were for things like those that he neglected her, she used 
to think, she wondered at his taste, and thought him both blind 
and cold. He was neither, as she knew; but it pleased her to 
believe him both, that she might have cause for the small thin 
thread of bitterness which was beginning to weave itself into the 
golden garment of her love. And when she looked into the glass 
and studied what she saw, that thin thread grew broader; for she 
knew that, thirty-eight as she now was, she was as beautiful as when 
she was first married, even if the fashion of her beauty had changed, 
as needs must with the passage of time. Still, if she were always 
lovely, Richard was no longer her lover; and of what use her 
charms if he had failed to see them ? 

Sometimes she thought this secret pining of hers came from an 
unregenerate heart and the want of vital religion. True, she went to 
church ; but for form’s sake and because it was expected of her as 
the duty owing to her position and to Virginia—not for spiritual need 
and less for spiritual comfort. She supposed that some things 
which she heard there were true, but she did not realize them, and 
she more than half doubted the rest. In the state in which she was 
religion was rather an irritation than a support, and the Bible 
perplexed instead of strengthening her. She did not know what in it 
was true, nor feel what in it was elevating. If there were such a 
thing as the Divine Life, the present vicar of .Crossholme, sleepy, 
indolent, “unawakened” old Mr. Aston could not lead her to its 
knowledge; and at home she was even farther from help or 
guidance. Her husband’s studies had led him into the opposite 
camp, and he had become a pronounced free-thinker—agnostic he 
called himself; infidel he was called by others. He had placed 
science in the seat of theology, and his life’s endeavour now was to 
weaken the hold of the Christian faith on the minds of men :—not by 
reviling the creed and its professors, but by showing the contradic- 
tions which exist between nature and revelation, Genesis and science, 
by substituting knowledge for superstition, reason for faith, and history 
for mythology. 

Not to give umbrage to any one, and especially not to Mr. Aston 
whose age demanded consideration if his character was unheroic, by 
using for his secular lectures, with their heterodox tendencies, the 
schoolroom where missionary meetings and the like were held, Richard 
had built just outside the gates of the Abbey park a working-man’s 
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reading-room, which he had stocked with a good library, of anti- 
religious character, and where he himself gave lectures and held 
classes, chiefly scientific and historical, whence he trusted that his 
audience would draw conclusions favourable to free-thought and hostile 
to the domination of the Church. His opposition was always good- 
tempered and impersonal, even when most unmistakable ; always 
courteous and founded on elemental principles, not on the practice of 
professors ; the opposition of a gentleman and a fair opponent; but 
it was as strong as if it had been brutal, and all the more telling 
because it was so calmly reasoned. 

As his studies grew in extent and deepened in character he became 
more and more confessedly a free-thinker, more and more convinced, 
he used to say, that modern Christianity is a string of errors founded 
on part falsehood, part misapprehension ;—the Bible history a conglo- 
merate of myths ;—the influence of the Church the consolidation of 
intellectual darkness ;—that belief without proof is folly, and faith as 
opposed to reason the superstition of savages and children ;—that the 
highest duty of man is that which he owes to the community—his 
bravest act of spiritual manliness the confession of his spiritual 
ignorance. Mr. Aston, too old and self-indulgent to trouble him- 
self for other men’s souls, indifferent to all that was done in the 
parish provided he was left undisturbed, and liking both Hermione 
and her handsome husband, infidel as he was—more the pity !—too 
much to quarrel with him, received these shafts of modern thought 
on the broad shield of established position. Here was the church and 
here it would remain. Christianity had been argued out to the 
dregs, and proved divine by all the tests that could be applied ; and 
what Tillotson and Blair and Chillingworth and Newton had believed 
he was not ashamed to accept. He had not seen yesterday’s sun; 
and if any madman chose to say that it was not there because he had 
not seen it, why let him. What did it signify? and who was the 
worse for a fool’s folly ? 

This was his stock of arguments; and of what vital good were such 
to a soul seeking for light in the darkness or wishing to be con- 
vinced of salvation in the midst of doubts on immortality ? 

So stood matters at Crossholme Abbey when Virginia had 
passed her nineteenth birthday by just two months ; at which date 
this story opens. Her father, happy, busy, contented with his lot all 
round, giving his main strength to educating certain men, young and 
old, in the place into such knowledge of science as should lead them to 
the rejection of both Christian dogma and clerical influence ; loving 
and affectionate to his own, but not living much with his family, and 
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less in society, was a grand and glorious figure in this life, truly ; but 
he was not her companion ; and at her age, with her nature, she 
wanted religion not philosophy, faith not scepticism, adoration of 
God and the angels not critical examination of verbal forms, nor 
isolated facts in natural history. 

Her mother, outwardly happy because calm and uncomplaining 
—of what had she to complain ?—inwardly withdrawing herself 
more and more from her husband, and secretly disposed to find 
things with him wrong which once were right—neither religious nor 
irreligious—feeling that it would be better if she could believe 
more faithfully and live more earnestly than she did, but as she 
could not—why, she could not !—always conscious of that dull 
aching void and suffering from her nameless yearning, but unable to 
kill the one or satisfy the other, was even less a guide, less a com- 
panion than her father might have been ;—and she herself, pale, 
sweet Virginia, beginning to ask herself restlessly the meaning of 
life—beginning to realize that it ought to contain more than the 
mere routine duties of a pleasant, peaceful, objectless home. 

Pale, pure Virginia ! the most like a human lily to be seen any- 
where !—the most of a saint out of canonization! No sweet sad 
legend of maiden courage could show a more perfect ideal of the 
virgin-martyr than she was ; no child’s dream of an angel could 
have found a truer impersonation. Tall, with abundant hair—not 
golden like her mother’s nor chestnut like her father’s, but of the true 
flaxen hue, and like heavy hanks of spun silk; with blue eyes, large and 
mournful, but light where her mother’s were as deep as sapphires 
and her father’s were dark grey ; all her lines long and slender, full of 
unconscious grace, full of unconscious modesty ; indifferent to 
physical pleasures and averse from social gaiety ; devoted rather 
than expansive; thoughtful rather than observant; conscientious, 
truthful, ever eager to confess a fault, but more silent than com- 
municative and seldom speaking of herself or her feelings—she was 
a natural nun ; and had she been a Roman Catholic her vocation 
would have been assured. 

As it was, what was her place? what her rightful functions? She 
had no more of the romance of love in her nature than she had of 
care for dress or pleasure in dainty food ; so that marriage did not 
seem her fitting lot in the future, though it might be almost neces- 
sary because of her wealth and position. Indeed, the idea of 
marriage, when associated with her, seemed sacrilege rather than 
the fulfilment of a natural destiny ; and a common-place courtship 
would be an impossibility. Her mother used to think that her own 
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life would have been brighter had her daughter been different. It 
would have been so interesting to watch the dawn and progress of a 
pleasant love affair between her and some charming youth—Such as 
Richard was before he had taken to mythology and protoplasm, 
and when he was still a lover, ardent, poetic, and uncertain of her 
full response. Assisting at her child’s young dreams would have 
renewed her own; but alas! there were none at which to assist. 
This fair young saint moved through the quiet shadows of her life 
as if she had been a second Una or the modern high-priestess of 
the Vestals. When the men who had fallen in love with her sin- 
cerely and for her own sake—like Ringrove Hardisty, for instance— 
looked unhappy, and pleaded only dumbly with their eyes, she was 
sorry to see them sad. But when they said they loved her and 
asked for her love in return, then she shuddered and took refuge 
with her mother as a child frightened by some strange monster. 
When her father, true to his belief in liberty, laid before her the 
offers for her hand which came to him, and the “requests for per- 
mission to address” her—with a grave smile if the thing were 
socially or personally absurd, with tears in her eyes if it were pos- 
sible, she begged him to refuse ; and laying her hand on his shoulder 
would say tenderly: “ I want to love no one but you and mamma. 
If only I could d something for you !—if I could work or sacrifice 
something to show my love !” 

No one had as yet stirred her heart or warmed her imagination in 
the smallest degree ; not even Ringrove Hardisty, who was of a 
kind that need not have sought far for a response, and who was 
backed in his hopes by her father’s wishes and her mother’s desires. 
But the life for which Virginia longed—that unknown, undesignated 
life of spiritual exaltation, of the realization of God—was the 
farthest possible removed from human love or physical enjoyment ; 
and neither Ringrove Hardisty nor any other man had touched her 
with that fire which consumes and withers as much as it vivifies and 
beautifies. 

This was Virginia Fullerton at the age of nineteen ; and such as 
she was she was the true product of her parents, though so unlike 
each. Her mother’s need of romantic emotion and personal excite- 
ment was mated with her father’s passionate love of truth for its own 
sake ; and both together gave her the possibilities of that exalted and 
unselfish devotedness which once made martyrs and still makes 
zealots. If she had only known how and where she would gladly have 
given herself to the service of humanity, or have dedicated her life 
to the perpetual worship of God in Truth. But, rudderless as her 
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mother was, with no insight for her own part and no message for 
others—mentally isolated and content with the denial of dogma and 
the assertion of material fact as was her father, finding in intellect all 
that she sought in spirituality, in science what she yearned for from 
God—to whom could she turn for help? what could she believe? 
how learn what was true and divine in this world of ours, and what 
false and human only? And, above all, what might she—what 
could she do to utilize her powers for the good of others ? 

Yet surely some nobler kind of existence was to be found than in 
this smooth, calm, self-indulgent life of a home like theirs, where 
their very charities cost them nothing—not even the self-sacrifice of 
a little trouble—and where their main duty was to be happy and 
to enjoy. And again, surely there was something spiritually greater 
than this dry knowledge of a few scientific facts—this sweeping 
denial of all that could not be touched and seen! So many men 
and women had not lived and died for a mere dream, nor yet for an 
impossible lie. The religious life must have something in it, if only 
she knew what it was! Girl as she was, day by day she became 
more sorrowfully if still only dimly conscious that this was not her 
fitting sphere, and that lying for her elsewhere were work and peace 
of a far different kind from these ladylike occupations of no earthly 
good when done, and this sleek happiness through the mere absence 
of disturbing sorrows such as made up the life of home. But 
what ? and where ? 

Once, when she was reading Butler's Lives of the Saints, which 
her father had given her to show to what mad excesses superstitious 
fancy can lead mankind, she laid down the book with a sigh. 

“Tf only all this were true, mother !” she said, raising her eyes 
that were as full of unanswered yearning as was that mother’s heart. 

“Yes,” said Hermione, echoing her sigh ; “‘ but you see it is not, 
my dear ; and your father says the whole thing was hysteria where 
not falsehood or imposture.” 

“T think there was something in it beside disease ; and these 
were not the people to deceive or impose,” returned Virginia. 

“It is possible—who knows?” answered her mother vaguely; and 
the conversation dropped, as all their conversation always dropped, 
because the one had nothing to teach and the other had all to learn. 

But the wish to know and share the mystical passion and rapt 
enthusiasm of the old-time saints remained ; and the longing to find 
the real meaning of life and to fulfil some high duty toward God or 
man deepened and grew with Virginia till it became an ever-present 
pain, and the uselessness of her days an ever-sharp reproach. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MEASURING THE GROUND. 


GREAT events were not frequent at Crossholme. At Starton, the 
county town some five miles away, more was stirring ; and feuds and 
love-makings, deaths, marriages, and new things generally were of 
constant occurrence. Here at quiet Crossholme the great flood 
rolled more sluggishly, and history had but little to record. The 
death then of the old vicar, which happened rather suddenly at 
this time, was a matter of supreme importance ; and who was to be 
his successor, and what he would be like, filled men’s minds with 
speculations as grave as if the question had been, to the Romish 
Church, the consecration of an immortal pope, to the United States, 
the election of a life-long president. 

It was a question of supreme importance even to Richard Ful- 
lerton; though standing for his own part so far beyond the outermost 
pale of the communion as to have neither sympathy of thought nor 
personal interest in anything within. All the same, the matter 
touched him nearly ; more nearly indeed than many others whose 
minds had never wandered an inch beyond the fold. So far as 
things had gone hitherto he had been unmolested in his doings, and 
had not come into direct collision with anyone. True, he was 
called an infidel, and people pitied his poor wife for the certainty of 
eternal separation that she must foresee, when she, it was to be hoped, 
would go to heaven and he would be inexorably consigned to the 
clutches of the Evil One ; and his lectures were considered a “ pity” 
and nonsensical—for what did village carpenters and wheelwrights 
want with chemistry and astronomy, physiology and history? It was 
only filling their minds with things quite out of their sphere ; making 
them conceited with a little knowledge, and doing no good anyhow. 

But if the vicar and the resident gentry had not upheld, neither 
had they opposed ; and Mr. Fullerton’s reprehensible craze had been 
given fair play and its full swing. 

Would the new vicar be as tolerant, and content himself with nowa 
Shakesperean quotation, and now a Biblical, expressive of his contempt 
for the rabble and the inutility of casting pearls before swine? If 
he chose he could make things unpleasant enough for the iconoclast 
of the Abbey—as unpleasant, in another way, as his father-in-law had 
done. He could embarrass his relations with his men—as he called 
his little band of regular hearers—and either compel him to silence or 
commit them to social ostracism ; supposing that he got the ear of 
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the place and used his power tyrannously. Starton was quite near 
enough, and communication between it and Crossholme frequent 
enough, to render this latter independent of local handicraftsmen ; 
and a man of influence could, if he chose, starve out an obnoxious 
villager living by the goodwill of others. What if the new man did 
so choose ? 

These thoughts had come to Richard with painful vividness when 
he heard of Mr. Aston’s sudden death ; and now they were renewed, 
more vividly and more painfully, as he thought of his successor, the 
Honourable and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles, who had read himself 
in last Sunday, and on whom he and Hermione had been discussing 
at breakfast to-day the propriety of a welcoming visit. Knowing the 
new vicar by repute as one of the most advanced of the ritualistic party, 
with clear and well-defined views on the power of the priesthood and 
the submission of the laity, he felt that he must prepare himself for 
the struggle that was sure to come. The days of neutrality were 
over and those of strife were at hand. A man holding the most 
extreme doctrines as yet formulated—one who, assuming quasi-divine 
powers as part of his functions, preached confession as absolutely 
necessary for the health of the soul and priestly absolution as integral 
to God’s forgiveness—who exalted the worship of the Virgin into a 
religious necessity, and taught the value of invocation to the saints 
and the pious need of priestly prayers for the souls of the dead— 
who was a Roman Catholic in all save name and obedience, being 
his own pope and college of cardinals in one; absolute by right of 
ordination, and owing no submission to the heads of the Church 
whereof he was an inferior member, nor to the laws of the country 
whereof he was a citizen, should either displease him—one who was 
contemptuous of modern science, sceptical of modern progress, and 
opposed to all forms of mental freedom—such a man as this at 
Crossholme, where the unthinking majority was careless and the 
thoughtful minority unbelieving! Yes, that meant a struggle, and 
Richard realized the position. 

“But my men will not be warped,” he thought, as he lifted his 
head from the microscope through which he had been looking—think- 
ing rather than seeing ;—for indeed the moment was grave. “They 
know the truth now, and the falsehood of all those fables which no 
man of sense can believe if once he dares to examine them by the 
light of reason. No priest will be able to get hold of them, trading 
as they all do on ignorance of scientific facts, on hysterical emotion, 
and on sensual impressionability. If he threatens them however with 
loss of work ?—and is able to make his threats good? That is possible, 
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and what I fear more than all. Well, if he does, my income is large 
enough to bear even a severe drain, and I will help them as much as 
he hinders. Poor fellows! they shall come to no worldly loss for the 
sake of the truth, so long as I have sixpence to share among them.” 

It was characteristic of his trustful temper and unselfishness both 
that Richard thought of his men only, not in any way of himself or 
his own house ; characteristic of his circumstances that he thought of 
his income, his power to do such and such things and deal as he 
thought best with the Abbey lands and revenues. He had been so 
long accustomed to supreme administration as to forget that in 
reality all belonged to Hermione, not to him, and that he was only 
her agent, to be dismissed at her pleasure and having no real power 
over what he had held for so long in undisputed possession, To 
have reminded himself of this would have been either a folly, as one 
who should make preparations for the end of the world, which yet is 
a great fact that has to come, and might any day—who knows ?—but 
will not; or it would have been an act of se mayesté against the 
best, truest, and most loving heart that ever made mortal woman 
precious to man. 

Good, faithful wife! How thoroughly at that moment he realized 
her steadfastness, her loyalty ; and how warmly he recognized his own 
good fortune in possessing her! His thoughts went back to those 
first days of his youth ; and like a picture the whole thing passed in 
one rapid moment before his mind. He saw her as she was when 
they first met at the county ball, the prettiest creature whom he had ever 
beheld ; he remembered how his passion grew and grew, though he 
never dared to hope for a successful issue, because of her wealth and her 
father’s known ambition. And yet those darkened eyes; that blushing 
face ; that tell-tale sunny smile when they met ; and those maddening 
tears when he told her that he was going, and she turned away sobbing, 
struggling vainly with her pride, overpowered by her despair !—and 
then he remembered how the floodgates of his own love opened ; and 
the girlish joy that took the place of all this sorrow as she smiled up 
in his face “I love you!” and kissed the rose which she picked to 
give him as her token. He had that rose yet in his drawer. It was 
sacred to him, withered and faded as it was. Then all that followed :— 
her father’s opposition and her own steadfastness ; the marriage and 
its hard financial conditions ; his life of small humiliations and her 
sweet cheerful love as his reward ; the little one that came to bless 
and that remained—that other which came only to sorrow, and that 
left them ; and now his calm, useful, busy life; her divine content ; 
Virginia’s sweet unsuspectingness of sorrow or of siz. How happy he 
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and they were! There was but one evil that could touch him, and that 
was Death. But, adsit omen / That dreamless sleep was far from either, 
and years on years of love and peace lay before them. They would 
see their silver and their golden and even their diamond wedding, he 
thought, smiling to himself; and carry on their tottering knees Vir- 
ginia’s golden-haired grandchild. They were so happy! no one in 
the world more so! He wanted nothing, absolutely nothing ; save 
perhaps that dear son whom he had so earnestly desired and. so 
sorely regretted. But Ringrove Hardisty would one day be his son; 
so he hoped ; and he believed as he hoped. The only difference was 
that the family would be continued in the female line ; and that his 
daughter would inherit the property which had come to him through 
her mother. Yes; everything was right, and everything would go 
on as it had been for all these years. 

And then he turned to his microscope again, and studied afresh 
the monad whose “ life history ” he too was recording as his contribu- 
tion in a certain controversy raging among scientists with most un- 
philosophical warmth. Ah, this was something worth living for! The 
Honourable and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles was forgotten as if he 
had never existed. His love poem with Hermione faded as if no 
sweet echo had ever thrilled the fibres of his brain, the chords of his 
memory. Virginia and the lost son; Ringrove Hardisty and his 
hopes ; his men and their possibilities of trouble—all were merged 
in the eager closeness with which he marked the changes from a 
line to a sac, and from a smooth sphere to an irregular figure of no 
denomination, of a transparent little creature not to be seen at all 
save under a magnifying power of some hundreds of diameters. And 
of what use pray, when seen? the unscientific world asks with a sneer. 

And while he was studying and noting, absorbed in his work, the 
servant came into the room to tell him that the new clergyman, Mr. 
Lascelles, was in the drawing-room ; and his mistress said would he 
please to come when convenient ? 

“ Directly, John, directly,” he answered, not looking up. “ Tell 
your mistress I will be with her in a moment.” 

But the moment lengthened out into rather more than an hour 
before he came ; for time flew fast with him and memory stopped still, 
and it was only when all his observations were made for the day that 
he remembered his wife’s message, and that the new clergyman was 
waiting for him in the drawing-room. And all this time Mr. 
Lascelles had been sitting alone with Hermione, whose soul he had 
been probing and whose weak places he had been finding out with the 
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skill of a man accustomed to read character, to deal with opposition, 
and to convince ignorance. 

He had found out certain things already. One was that shé was 
weary—with that worst of all weariness, idleness ; and that she would 
hail anything that gave her a new interest and new occupation. 
Another was that she was impressionable and he should judge weak ; 
affectionate—but is it affection only, or is there not some admixture 
of vanity as well, which makes a woman amenable to a man’s 
flatteries judiciously offered ? And Hermione was amenable to flattery ; 
else why that sudden flush, that bashful quiver of the downcast eye- 
lids, when he, preparing the ground, spoke to her of the help in his 
great schemes and hopes for the parish which he expected from her, 
the Lady of the Manor, and of such sweet and noble repute as she 
was? 

As for her husband, Mr. Lascelles ignored him altogether. When 
Hermione, woman-like, wife-like, put him forward, claiming first his 
permission before consenting to this plan, that proposal, or sure that 
he would never allow her to do this, to commit herself to that, the 
clergyman set him aside with a kind of lofty high-handedness, as if 
wifely submission were an old wife’s tale unfit for a reasonable 
woman to hold, and for a Lady of the Manor, a lay rector, un- 
seemly—considering all things. Had those things been the other 
way, and she the infidel, Richard the believer, perhaps his argu- 
ment would have been different. But that was not the present 
question ; and Hermione had not skill enough to see that certain 
principles are like chameleons which change their colour according to 
the ground on which they rest. 

The first two things which the new vicar had it at heart to do 
were to parcel the parish out into districts—of which the ladies of 
the place were to be the visitors—and to organize a small surpliced 
choir. The first would give him the influence over the women, the 
second over the boys ; and both would necessitate much personal 
intercourse between him and those of his flock whom it was most 
essential to win over into personal attachment and moral submission. 
The more advanced methods would have to wait. They would 
come in time ; but the time was not yet ripe ; and bold as he was he 
feared that he might frighten some of the more timid and put the 
cautious on their guard were he to unfold the whole of his programme 
at once. Besides, of what good to say “I intend” or “I wish” when 
you cannot do? Why call the world to criticize the house of which 
even the stones are not yet quarried? For the present he must be 
content with the beginnings, of which to gain first the confidence 
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and then the obedience of this pretty, sensitive, well-endowed woman 
was the most important. 

Already even in their first short interview of one hour he had 
made some way with her. He had got herto promise that she 
would use her influence with her husband should he oppose her 
wish to suppport the two new schemes—which were all that he exposed 
to-day—of district-visiting and the surpliced choir. He had got her 
to confess that, though she was the happiest woman in the world— 
quite the happiest ; repeated with suspicious fervour—life at Cross- 
holme was rather dreary, and religion without ceremonial fatally poor 
and unsatisfactory. He had put the words into her mouth, and he 
made her assent to them. She had not known that it was an 
advanced ritual for which her soul had been hungering all this time ; 
that she sighed when she looked at the sunset for want of candles on 
the altar, and processions round the church ; or that tears came into 
her eyes when she sang certain sentimental old songs because the 
saints’ days were not observed and they had no harvest-home thank- 
offerings. Had she confessed truly she would have said it was quite 
another thing ; but as he had told her with a sweet smile, courtly, 
kind, and patronizing all in one, that he could read her like an open 
book—‘“ an open book of goodly print and fair illuminations,” he 
added, thinking flattery like everything else lawful that should win 
power to the Church—why she had smiled and blushed and said that 
his penetration was marvellous ; that he was very kind; that she would 
be glad indeed to see his views established; and that in fact she would 
help him to the utmost of her ability: —which was about the best hour’s 
work, looking at things from his point of view, that the Honourable 
and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles had ever accomplished. 

“IT can scarcely say how happy it has made me to find you so 
ready to put your hand to the good work,” he said with just the right 
amount of enthusiasm and gratitude. More might have startled her ; 
only so much warmed and animated. “And you yourself will gain 
so immeasurably in happiness—happy as you now are—when you 
fee] that you have brought such a glorious duty into your life.” 

** All duty helps one’s happiness,” said Hermione, rather vaguely. 

“ But duty to God through His Church the most,” returned the 
vicar with impressive gravity. 

She raised her eyes to his as he spoke. His tone half frightened her. 
If she wanted a new excitement, some fresh emotion, she did not want 
to be put all at once into religious fetters ; and like so many she mixed 
up gloom and religion as inseparable. He seemed to read her thoughts 
with that quick perception of his which was like another sense. 
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“And in the Church,” he said quietly, “there is such ever- 
varying interest, such a wide and healthy and affectionate companion- 
ship, that all the best human instincts are cultivated at the same time 
that the work of faith is being carried on. We area world in ourselves 
—the most cheerful, the most united, and the happiest to be found 
anywhere :—a band of brothers and sisters all working towards a 
common end, and emulous only in doing good according to the 
directions of the Church, through the Superior.” 

His picture re-assured her. 

“T have always thought that I should like to belong to some kind 
of organization,” she said. “ It must give one such a feeling of sup- 
port.” 

“Yes ; as you will prove,” he answered. 

“ But my husband ?” she objected timidly. 

He smiled. “We do not come between husband and wife, 
because we wish the services to be well performed, and the authority 
of the Church acknowledged by the laity!” he answered soothingly 
but with a touch of sarcasm. ‘‘ You need have no fear on that head, 
Mrs. Fullerton. The sole chance of collision between you and 
your husband is, if he refuses to allow you free exercise of your 
own conscience—and your own means. From all that I hear he 
will not ; and from all that I see”—gallantly—“ he could.not, if you 
exert your influence over him and win him to consent.” 

“ He is very, very good,” she answered ; “ but he has such a dread 
of the whole thing !” 

“ He will be won over,” returned Mr. Lascelles with a cheerful 
smile. “He is a candid person—so says report; and though now 
notoriously astray, yet believe me, God will not leave him always in 
error—and you will be the chosen instrument to bring him into the 
light of truth.” 

She sighed. 

“T should be very glad,” she answered ; but she did not kindle 
at the thought. She knew the ground too well to believe in what 
was well-meant encouragement, truly, but futile because founded on 
ignorance of the real state of things. 

Then she was silent, and a certain change passed over her face 
as she caught the sound of her husband’s footsteps through the hall. 
He opened the door just as Mr. Lascelles was saying in a perfectly 
natural voice : 

“ What a magnificent view you have from this south window. It 
seems to me the most perfect I have seen.” 

“Oh, Richard, Mr. Lascelles,” said Hermione, with an unusual 
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nervousness in her manner. Then, as if recollecting herself: “ My 
husband,” she added, looking at her visitor. 

The two men met; looked at each other fixedly; and shook 
hands. So do men before the fight which may end in the death of 
one of them. They knew that they met as foes, and they mutually 
measured their strength and took the ground in that first searching 
glance. Absolutely unlike they were yet well matched. They were 
of the same age; both handsome, well-educated gentlemen ; both 
entirely sincere in their convictions ; both positive that they had 
found the truth and ready to defend their principles to the death. 
Mr. Lascelles, tall, courtly, graceful; with a high forehead and 
smooth-shaven face ; thin lips closing in a firm and colourless line, 
but mobile and full of expression when in speech ; a high thin nose, 
the transparent nostrils of which easily quivered and dilated; a 
narrow but high head, and short coal-black hair already thinning 
about the temples ; a nervous organization betokening a nature full of 
hidden fire and restrained eagerness ; with manners of singular grace 
and courtliness, but through all their polish the pride of the aristocrat 
and the scorn of one who holds himself intellectually superior to the 
mass, and spiritually illumined where others are dark, breaking out in 
every look and feature ;—was ecclesiastic to his finger tips. 

Richard, with curling hair as thick and luxuriant now as when he 
was twenty, but with more white in it than chestnut ; a bushy beard 
and moustache veiling the full kind mouth but not concealing the 
bright good-humoured smile that came on it so often ; his dark grey 
eyes, speculative, mild and calm ; his manner not so courtly as the 
other’s but more genial ; his latent energy as great but less nervous, 
less impatient ; for the irrepressible pride and sarcasm of the con- 
scious superior substituting that subtle deference, that patience with 
ignorance which shows the man to whom humanity is sacred, looked 
in his turn what he was—a philosopher untouched by personal sorrow 
or spiritual disquiet ; glad of such light as he had found in proved 
fact, and for the rest content with darkness tiil full iliumination 
should come. 

But deep as was the antagonism between them, the beginning of 
things was trivial enough. 

““You have not been long here, I think?” said Mr. Fuller- 
ton in his rich voice and rather slow utterance. “We were 
talking of you at breakfast this morning, and arranging when we 
should call.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Lascelles with a slight smile. “Your 
visit to my sister will be welcome when she has arranged her home 
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affairs so as to be able to receive you. That will be social; this of 
mine to you is functional. I am making acquaintance with all my 
parishioners, as their priest—not as a householder just yet.” 

“ Priests are not much in my line,” said Richard, quite simply 
and as of course. ‘The Vicar is a neighbour and so far one of our- 
selves; but I make the distinction between the man and his 
office.” 

Mr. Lascelles raised his eyes. They were not handsome in form 
or colour, but they were keen and searching. He had the habit of 
keeping them for the most part lowered, with the taught and artificial 
humility of the Romish priest, but he used them with effect when he 
did look up. He raised them now, suddenly, swiftly, and looked 
full into Richard Fullerton’s face. 

“ A distinction without a difference,” he answered. “A priest is 
always a priest and does not put on his character with his surplice.” 

“ Only the neighbour and the gentleman is recognized in this 
house,” said Mr. Fullerton, with the same kind of simplicity of truth, 
but perfectly urbane. 

“Yes, I have heard something of that,” said Mr. Lascelles, even 
more urbane than his host. “ But,” with sudden frankness, “ that 
is not my affair.” 

“No,” said Richard, “it is mine.” 

“ What is my affair,” resumed Mr. Lascelles, as if he had not 
heard him ; though Hermione had flushed and looked across at her 
husband uneasily—why flourish his flag so aggressively, so obtrusively ? 
she thought—“ and a serious matter too, is to get the parish into 
good working order and the service into decent condition. I find 
everything in disorder—everything neglected. The church services 
are disgraceful—the choir nowhere—the whole thing deplorable ; 
and I must appeal to my parishioners for support. The first thing 
that I have to do is to divide the parish into districts, of which I 
must ask the several ladies of the place to be my visitors. Icame 
here to-day to secure the services of Mrs. and Miss Fullerton.” 

“ My wife and daughter will, I fancy, scarcely join you in your 
church-work,” said Richard with a tranquil smile. He felt so sure 
of his own! 

“No? Not to dokindly services to our poorer brethren ?—not to 
help a struggling woman, say, with a friendly word in season ?—not to 
show those who suffer that we sympathize with them and understand 
their needs ?—not to comfort them in their afflictions ?—aid them in the 
dark hours where friendly sympathy can do so much? You, who are 
said to feel so much zeal for humanity, can scarce refuse that ” 
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Mr. Lascelles spoke with fervour ; his eyes glittering with the 
heat of the struggle that had begun so soon, and on the issue of 
which he based so much of the future ; but he was entire master of 
himself and his methods, and took the-tone which he thought most 
efficacious to his purpose. Then turning to Mrs. Fullerton he said 
appealingly : 

“ Mrs. Fullerton, your woman’s heart will plead my cause and the 
cause of the poor with your husband. Wife and mother yourself, 
you know that I am asking from you the duty owed by one woman 
to another, and I feel sure that you cannot refuse me! What dol 
pray of you?—to take a certain district and to look to the poor dwell- 
ing within its area as your special care, so that when they are sick you 
will visit them, when in sorrow comfort them, when in want relieve 
them. Can you refuse?” 

“ Indeed, Richard,” said Hermione shyly, “I, and I am sure that 
Virginia too, would like to have a district to look after. It would be 
something to interest us as well as doing good to the poor,” with a 
faint sigh which Mr. Lascelles caught and her husband did not. 
‘** And we ought to do some good in the parish,” she added. 

“ You do already, my dear, a great deal of good,” said Richard 
with surprise. ‘‘ You have your poor women and your weekly pen- 
sioners and your soup doles—why ! it seems to me that you do an 
immense amount of kindly work among the poor.” 

“« Not under organization,” said Mr. Lascelles. 

“ Which is just what I object to; church organization is the 
leaven that ruins all, in my mind.” 

“ Surely not! It is order that saves the world from chaos and 
destruction,” cried Mr. Lascelles; “ you must allow that, Mr. Fuller- 
ton, standing every inch on your own ground. Sporadic activities 
are of no value anywhere. It is the closely serried phalanx that 
carries all before it.” , 

** And this is a phalanx of which I do not wish anyone belong- 
ing to me to form a part,” said Richard, rather more slowly than 
usual. 

“ Not for the good of humanity ?—the simple relief of physical 
misery ?—and you the friend of man!” Again Mr. Lascelles fixed 
his bright keen eyes on the face before him ; and, looking at it, 
smiled. “This is no question of doctrine,” he said, as if coaxing a 
child to look behind the screen where some ugly phantom had been 
thrown ; “it is merely one of kindly practice ; and I think we both 
see that your wife wishes it.” 

“ My wife would do nothing against my wish,” said Richard, 
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turning to her with a confident air. Mr. Lascelles also looked at her, 
his eyebrows slightly arched. 

“I do not think there is anything in this to pain you, dear,” said 
Hermione gently ; “it is only to visit the poor.” 

It was rarely indeed that she ever held her own against his desire. 
Her worst show of displeasure against him had never been more than 
the childish pettishness, the half-innocent waywardness of a pretty 
woman who thinks herself unappreciated—of a loving one who thinks 
herself unduly neglected. But now her promise to Mr. Lascelles 
compelled her ; and indeed Richard was unreasonable to object, she 
thought; there was nothing wrong in having a district and going 
about among the poor ! 

Her husband’s quiet face clouded for a moment with per- 
plexity rather than displeasure. The shadow passed as quickly as 
it came. 

“ You are the mistress of your own actions, my dear,” he said 
pleasantly ; “if you wish it, by all means.” 

“Then may I count on you and Miss Fullerton?” the vicar 
asked in a matter-of-fact way, looking down as he took out his bulky 
pocketbook and made an entry. His voice was clear, but his nostrils 
quivered. He had gained the first victory, and he accepted it as an 
omen. Holding his hand where he had written her name, but not 
looking up at Hermione—“ yourself and your daughter?” he said 
again. 

She turned to Richard. 

“Do you object to Virginia’s joining me?” she asked in quite 
her own manner of sweet submission for love’s sake: the manner 
which, with her rare untouched beauty, made her like a great girl 
more than a matron with a marriageable daughter. 

“ The daughter goes with the mother,” he answered gently. 
“ What you think right for her is right.” 

He was aman to do things handsomely if at all, and not to skimp 
his grace in details ; but Hermione, womanlike, almost wished that 
he had made a stand and refused his consent altogether for both ; 
for all that she had just mentally accused him of unreasonableness in 
objecting ; and a sharp pain struck her heart as she thought: “ He 
cares so little for me now, he does not even forbid me to do what he 
does not like.” 

Mr. Lascelles, like many of his class, was a man of consummate 
tact when needed and of as much boldness when boldness was the 
better policy. He understood how far he could go, and felt his 
ground with the skill of a practised pioneer, and rarely made a 
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blunder. The question of the district-visiting settled, there remained 

- that of the choir, and he thought it better to bring this forward at once. 
He saw that he could count on Hermione, at least for the moment; 
but he could not be sure of her stability ; and he saw that her hus- 
band was true to his principles of liberty and self-assertion, and that 
she could do, with a little pressure, what she wished. It would score 
something considerable for him to have the Fullerton name at the 
head of his subscription list ; and in the uphill fight before him he 
disdained no advantage that he could get. His work would be heavy 
enough with every advantage. There was the dead weight of long- 
time indifference and the custom of generations to pull against, as well 
as the active opposition of those to whom an advanced ritual would 
be naturally abhorrent—fraught with mysterious danger, no one could 
exactly say what ; and to gain the public support of the confessed 
free-thinker of the parish, the richest man in it—if rich only by right 
of his wife ; and one of the most respected in all save his diabolical 
opinions—diabolical enough, however saintly his life might be—to 
gain the name and aid of Richard Fullerton would be a step of 
incalculable value. Wherefore he took the leap now at once; the 
iron was hot and would bear a second blow, he thought. 

“ Now,” he said, his thin lips relaxing into a smile which did not 
reach his eyes; “ now you must help in the formation of a properly 
trained surpliced choir. The present state of things is simply dis- 
graceful, and must not be allowed to go on.” 

“ No, no,” said Richard ; “ that is impossible. Do with the ser- 
vices what you like, and what the parish will bear—that is your affair 
and theirs—but do not ask me to give you a farthing of my money 
or a helping hand any way.” 

“ If not you—I can understand and respect your opposition ; it 
is fair and consistent—but if not you, then Mrs. Fullerton,” said the 
vicar with his courtly air. “ But let us argue the question on its 
merits. What reasonable objection can you have to this? There 
are certain fixed musical passages in the service which now are sung 
abominably ; what danger can you see in a well-trained choir, with a 
distinctive dress, doing that well which now is done ill, but which, 
well or ill, has to be done somehow?” 

“ It is the thin end of the wedge,” said Richard ; “ and I cannot 
lend my name to any part of a system of which I disapprove all the 
parts alike.” 

“ The thin end of the wedge! Surely, Mr. Fullerton, you are 
not the man to cherish a superstitious fear or indulge in a baseless 

fancy ; and what is this but a superstitious fear? Are you all to be 
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Romanized—which I suppose is your special dée noire—because the 
Nunc Dimittis and the Te Deum are sung together in tolerable time, 
instead of being, as now, bawled out in all directions, and with more 
false notes than true?” 

“ I know all these arguments so well ; so did Reineke,” said 
Richard. ‘ They are always the same ; the innocent beginnings of 
the fatal end.” 

“Then I must appeal again to Mrs. Fullerton,” said Mr. 
Lascelles, a sudden flush on his pallid face and his keen eyes flash- 
ing. “She is the Lady of the Manor and the lay-rector, to 
whom rightfully, and legally, the care of the chancel belongs ; and 
I appeal to her sense of justice and propriety whether things are 
tolerable as they are, or whether she will not give her assistance to 
make them if only decently creditable.” 

Hermione looked distressed, but the vicar’s reasoning seemed to 
her both just and unanswerable. 

“ Things are certainly very bad,” she said in a low voice and 
as if apologetically ; “ they ought to be improved, Richard. You 
see you do not go to church, and do not know how carelessly the 
services have been performed, nor how excruciating the singing is.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Fullerton,” said Mr. Lascelles quickly; “ I 
shall count then on your subscription.” 

For the first time since her marriage Richard Fullerton’s wife 
wished that she had kept some part of her income in her own hands. 
Hitherto she had never desired more than she had had for the asking. 
She was an indolent woman in every-day affairs ; and as the house- 
keeper kept the books and overlooked the tradesmen’s accounts on 
the one hand, and the milliner supplied her with all that she wanted 
and sent in the bill on the other, and her husband paid everything by 
cheque, she had no need for more than the few loose shillings wanted 
for her visits to the poor ; and she had not the trouble or responsi- 
bility of keeping a purse, which she was always losing or mislaying. 
Now however she wished that she had money to use as she liked, 
with or without her husband’s sanction. 

“ My name shall not go to help any scheme of the kind,” repeated 
Richard a little more slowly and a great deal more emphatically than 
his wont. 

“ But Mrs, Fullerton’s? ”—asked the vicar, emphasizing the title. 

“Mrs. Fullerton thinks as I do,” replied Hermione’s husband. 

“ Surely not,” cried Mr. Lascelles. ‘‘ The Lady of the Manor 
—the lay rector—refuse to help in the decent ordering of the 
church services? Forgive me, Mr. Fullerton—you ought to know 
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best, of course—but I should have thought Mrs. Fullerton too true a 
woman to sanction the present disorder, and with too lively a sense of 
her position in the parish to make it possible that she should not see 
where her duties lay.” 

Hermione flushed. How he insisted on herrights ! But, after all, 
she was what he said—she was something more than Richard’s wife. 
She was the actual proprietor of all ; and had she not her duties? 
He had insisted on those duties in the conversation which they had 
had together—insisted on them strongly, and as if they were too 
patent to need subtlety or delicacy of handling. 

“ Oh, we settled that long ago,” said Richard, turning to his wife 
with a smile. ‘ We revised the old Latin speech, and made it after 
our own pattern. Where she is Lady, I am Lord.” 

“You refuse then?” Mr. Lascelles asked quickly ; also turning 
toher. “You wish the present disgraceful state of things to continue, 
and throw the weight of your influence and your name into the scale 
of disorder, neglect, and artistic unloveliness? You must remember, 
Mrs. Fullerton, that, right or wrong—I am not here to argue that part 
of the question—the Established Church is a fact which cannot be got 
rid of. The question then is, shall it be an elevating, refining, and 
ennobling fact, or one that does more harm than goed by its want of 
decency and artistic truth ?” 

“ Things are very bad at Crossholme, certainly,” said Hermione ; 
“‘ and indeed, dear Richard, I should like to see them improved! I 
should like to subscribe to the choir. In my position, it is only 
right.” 

“You must act according to your sense of right,” her husband 
said, after a pause. “In my position” ran in his ears like some 
strange speech of which he had not the key. ‘ You know my feel- 
ings, but I do not coerce yours, nor forbid your action.” 

“ Whatever your private feelings may be, the fact is simply this, 
that the musical parts of the services are at present very inharmo- 
niously rendered, and that it would be better to have them well done, 
if only for the sake of good art,” said Mr. Lascelles, arguing the 
question on its evident merits. 

“That is only reasonable,” put in Hermione; “and, after all, 
Richard, what possible harm can come of a well-trained choir?” 

“The game usually begins with a well-trained surpliced choir,” 
said Richard ; “the game‘that ends in the denial of all freedom of 
thought, and the substitution of the most monstrous superstition for 
truth.” 

“Do you scent Romanism and the Inquisition in a dozen linen 
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surplices to cover the ugly and not always decent jackets of so many 
school-boys?” asked Mr. Lascelles with open sarcasm. 

* Richard !” cried Hermione, in remonstrance. She thought it 
so ill-bred in her husband to insist on his dislike to Christianity 
in the presence of a clergyman, and one like Mr. Lascelles! 

“ My opinions on this subject are not new, and they are well. 
known,” said Richard, very slowly. ‘I understand the whole thing 
only too well.” 

“T am sorry to find you so bitter,” Mr. Lascelles answered, with 
perfect temper ; “ and, as I must think, scarcely fair to yourself. 
But the question presses for a settlement, and I have already tres 
passed on your time more than I ought to have done. What am I 
to do then ?—consider you as opponents to my choir, or put you 
down as subscribers ? ” 

“T am an opponent,” said Richard. 

“And you, Mrs. Fullerton ?” 

“No ; I cannot call myself an opponent,” she answered, looking 
down. 

“ A subscriber then ?” 

She turned appealingly to her husband. 

“Do you wish to subscribe, Hermione ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered in a lowered voice. “I ought to do so.” 

“You are mistress of your own actions,” he said as he had said 
before ; but only after a moment’s silence. He wasa little bewildered 
and scarcely knew how things were. “Subscribe if you will, my 
dear,” he added more naturally. ‘ How much?” 

“Twenty pounds,” said Hermione, ignorant of the value of 
money. 

“So much? You are more than generous,” said her husband, 
looking disconcerted. “I should have thought five, or even one, 
sufficient.” 

“ As Lady of the Manor?” sneered Mr. Lascelles, always touch- 
ing the same chord. 

“Not too generous, surely,” pleaded Hermione. “You see, 
dear, I ought to do more than anyone else.” 

“Twenty pounds be it, then. Shall I write the cheque now?” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Lascelles. “If you please. I shall not 
have to inculcate on you the duty of obedience,” he continued in a 
peculiar voice, when he and Hermione were alone. It was a voice 
rasped with sarcasm, for all its honeyed words of praise. ‘ You are 
the model of conjugal submission, and I foresee will one day be as 
dutiful a daughter of the Church as you are now a wife.” 
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“T have always tried to do my duty,” stammered Hermione 
feeling that he was mocking her, and that he disapproved while he 
commended. 

“And even more than the strict lines of duty. You, the owner 
of all, cannot even write your own cheques—cannot even subscribe 
for the well-ordering of your own property without the permission of 
your husband, whose life you have made ?—Admirable ! but almost 
too admirable !” 

“ We have always lived like this,” said Hermione. 

“The doctrine of perfection carried out to its ultimate, but in a 
wrong direction,” returned Mr. Lascelles, below his breath. 

Then Richard came back, and soon after the new vicar took his 
leave. 

“ The thin end of the wedge, indeed !” he said to himself, as he 
walked down the park road, and drew his breath hard. “The thin 
end of the wedge, and soon the thick !—when the power of this ac- 
cursed infidel will be split asunder, the Church delivered from a 
formidable foe, and the souls of a now lost household saved.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


ALL the land round about Crossholme had once beionged to the 
Church. In the Abbey grounds were part of the cloisters and 
the remains of a grand east window overgrown with ivy, where the 
owls made their nests and the bats found their resting-place, and 
where fragments of fine old carving were still at times turned up from 
beneath the soil. Indeed, had anyone cared, it would have been 
easy to have traced out the whole ground-plan of the monastery by the 
fragments which were left and by the plates in early county histories 
before the ruins had become so shattered as they were now. But the 
place had come into the possession of the Fullertons before archeology 
was in fashion, and the ruins were—just ruins, which had given the 
stones for the new house when it was built some hundred and fifty 
years ago, and out of which the builder had also made capital lime 
for mortar. Still, there it was—Church property self-determined ; and 
the names which still clung to other places in the neighbourhood 
bore evidence to the former ecclesiastical character of the estate, if 
indeed further evidence than the old title-deeds were wanting. 

Churchlands, where the Molyneux family lived, had been an old 
farm leased by the Benedictines to a far-away ancestor of the present 
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proprietor, who had bid for the holding when the Dissolution was 
ordained. This ancestor, one Beaulieu, was by no means in the direct 
line, and on the female side if at all; but the last Molyneux had 
traced the stream, at least to his own satisfaction, and if he had had 
to make hypothetical bridges across unquestionable gaps, why, all 
genealogies show the like, and he was no more daring than his 
neighbours. 

Monkshall, the property of young Ringrove Hardisty, had been a 
kind of offset of the Abbey, where were lodged with more or less of 
pomp and hospitality those strangers whom it would have been 
inconvenient to receive in the monastery itself. The very name of 
the parish, Crossholme, was entirely ecclesiastical ; and Mr. Lascelles 
felt like a man unlawfully dispossessed—a son unjustly disinherited 
—when he looked round on the beautiful country and well-favoured 
land which the Church had once called her own, and which was now 
held by usurpers and heretics. For to him the National Church as it 
is had lapsed greatly ; and he, like all his sect, had vowed himself 
to do his best to purge it of its sin of Erastianism, and to restore it 
to its supremacy as in olden times. 

Mr. Lascelles was not in any sense a hypocrite—not one of those 
pious mountebanks who pretend the faith which in their secret soul 
they despise. On the contrary, he was earnest and ardent to fana- 
ticism ; but he was insincere just so far as this—that he’disdained no 
weapons by which he thought he might deliver a telling blow ; and 
he knew so well how to make himself all things to all men that he 
could even feign liberality and the allowance of private judgment 
when talking with unbelievers whom he thought it worth while to con- 
ciliate. He was thoroughly alive to his good gifts of person, birth, 
and manners, which he counted on as aids and auxiliaries, as a man 
reckons up his various sources of income when he is laying out his 
expenditure. He knew that his intellect was clear and keen ; and that 
his knowledge of books and men was greater than that of most. He 
even understood that a romantic name like his—a name savouring of 
chivalry and knighthood and sentimental romanticism, and thus uniting 
the splendour of man with the religious authority of the priest—was a 
small point in his favour; at least with women who need to have 
their imagination warmed as much as the average man demands 
that his reason shall be satisfied. And he understood to the fullest 
the value of women as helpers as well as subjects. Their sympathies, 
and the submissive activities of young men still in the first ardour 
and fervour of their age, and while retaining something of the 
feminine element in their zeal for faith and their abhorrence of doubt, 
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were the allies to which he trusted. For men of mature judgment 
and independent thought—reasoning, cool, far-sighted men—he left 
them alone. 

His avowed work here at Crossholme was to bring the services of 
the Church into conformity with a more advanced ritual ; his secret 
dream to get back some of the forfeited property if he could so far 
work on the consciences of the present holders. From being one 
of the wealthiest monasteries in England, Crossholme had been 
carved down into one of the poorest livings, fit only for a man of 
independent means to hold. If, then, he could so win over to the 
truth any of those now possessing unlawful lands—he must always 
insist on the spiritual sin of their possession—as to induce them to 
restore to the Church what rightfully belonged to the Church, he 
should have done one good deed in his life, and fulfilled to some 
extent the purpose to which he had dedicated himself. 

The work that he had set himself to do was hard, but, perhaps 
for that very reason, all the more attractive. A trial of strength was 
of all things that in which he most delighted, essentially a fighting 
man as he was, though his weapons were only mental. When he 
reckoned up his chances they were not so entirely desperate as they 
seemed at first sight. True, there was Richard Fullerton in his way— 
the most formidable adversary that he had. A man of large means, of 
local influence, of blameless life, and universally respected—yes, he 
was a formidable adversary indeed, in appearance. But looking 
nearer? Mr. Lascelles, knowing the world, knew that a man openly 
professing rationalism—which Christians take to be high-polite for 
atheism—is a man having no solid foothold in English esteem. He 
may be as virtuous as Marcus Aurelius, as truth-loving as Socrates, 
as great as Plato, but—he disbelieves the Seven Days, the handful of 
clay, the rib, and the Tower of Babel ; he denies that the sun and 
moon were ever stayed ; he proves by anatomy that Jonah could not 
have been swallowed by a whale; he doubts the cruse of oil and the 
ravens that fed the prophet ; and he asks how all the kingdoms of a 
sphere could have been seen from the top of any mountain in Judea 
or elsewhere ; and it is therefore supposed that he is capable of every 
crime that can disgrace humanity, and that if he have not committed 
himself hitherto it has been for want of temptation, not for want of 
will to yield should that temptation come. No; Richard Fullerton’s 
position was impregnable to look at ; but there were weak places in this 
brazen tower, and it was his business as a priest and a teacher of truth 
to find them out, and bring down that man of sin to destruction. 

If the wife could be gained he knew that the husband would 
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neither make a party of opposition nor be able to head it to 
any serious result if made ; for if she could be won over Mr. Las- 
celles, who had learnt all about his parishioners long before he took 
the living, knew that he would have carried the key of the position. 
Without money what could Richard Fullerton do? and was it not in 
her power to revoke her former deed of resignation and take back 
her lapsed rights? Could she be won so far as this ? 

Young enough still to feel the want of some passionate interest 
in life, Hermione was at that age when a woman begins to long for 
new emotions. Her husband has become by now only her friend, 
and any romantic impulse to himward is stale and dead if not ridi- 
culous, and sure to be repulsed. Her children, if she has many and 
is strongly maternal, may certainly supply all her mental cravings, by 
love, by occupation, by the constant interest of their ever-changing 
development. If she has only one—a daughter, say—she may renew 
her own youth by sympathy with her girl’s fresh feelings and new 
experiences. 

But there was nothing of all this for Hermione. More a natural 
nun than a likely wife, yearning for what neither father nor mother 
could give her, and indifferent to all that the world had to offer, 
Virginia was as little sufficient for her mother’s happiness as mistress 
of her own ; and Mrs. Fullerton was therefore, as Mr. Lascelles 
partly knew and partly divined, unoccupied ground waiting only the 
hand of the tiller. What then might not be done with one whose 
life was rusting for the want of using? Religious enthusiasm, all the 
more potent because new ; the constant occupation given by the 
Church ; the pleasant fluttering of the female spirit, found in submis- 
sion to a new direction, a new influence, a new love if you will, 
which the conscience approves and which neither the husband nor 
society can condemn ; the excitement of assisting in the develop- 
ment of a stately ritual in her own church, and the natural human 
pride of being pointed out as the beneficent donor, the generous bene- 
factor ; the pressure brought to bear by an organization of which she 
had made herself part ; all this would give her new interest, the 
passionate life that she needed, and make her his plastic instrument. 
Could he reach her? He thought he could. He had seen enough 
in that one visit to have proved her amenable to his influence, and 
to be touched by an appeal to her conscientiousness, her vanity, 
and her sentiment all delicately interwoven. If he could hold her 
securely, he could destroy her husband’s accursed influence in the 
place and bring back to the Church—or banish from the place—the 
souls which he had warped and led to ruin. 
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And for the rest? There were the two young Molyneuxs— 
Cuthbert and his sister Theresa, living with their aunt Catherine at 
Churchlands. Cuthbert had just returned from Cambridge, where 
he had taken only a moderate degree—not disgracefully low but 
not honourably high—and where he had distinguished himself by his 
romantic Ruskinism, his enthusiastic desire to do good and serve 
God, rather than by his zeal for science or his devotion to lectures and 
the classics. He was thus far a convert ready made, and Mr. 
Lascelles anticipated here an easy success. His young sister, 
Theresa, was enthusiastic like himself, warm and devoted ; their 
Aunt Catherine was good, gushing, weak, and with no more reasoning 
faculties than a child;—Churchlands was a rich property; and the 
outlook was bright. 

Young Ringrove Hardisty, at Monkshall, was not so promising. 
He was the ideal of one kind of Englishman, but not the kind which 
goes readily into ecclesiastical excesses. He was commonly reputed 
to have been tainted by Richard Fullerton’s diabolical influence, 
and to be nearly as great an infidel as himself. He was not a man 
of science however, like Richard, but especially a man of action— 
one of the born rulers of a country society. He was a tall, powerful, 
handsome young fellow of nine-and-twenty, with the traditional blue 
eyes and curling, short-cut golden hair of the Saxon race to which he 
emphatically belonged ; a man incapable of meanness, of cruelty, of 
subterfuge, or of cowardice, but also incapable of mysticism or of 
spiritual intoxication ; and though generous and noble, more likely to 
be a benevolent despot in his dealings with others than a submissive 
son of the Church, or a husband whose wife held the reins. From all 
accounts Ringrove Hardisty was not a likely subject for manipula- 
tion. The only hold on him came through his known love for 
Virginia Fullerton. She gained, with her mother, he might be 
brought within the fold of the dutiful children, as wild elephants 
are cajoled by the tame ones. 

Going on, the Nesbitts at Newlands offered only pretty Beatrice 
as in any way likely for his purpose. Mrs. Nesbitt was a sweet 
kindly-natured woman, loving and soft truly; but she was not 
deseuvrée like Mrs. Fullerton, nor gushing and weak like Miss 
Catherine Molyneux. She had a family of ten children to look 
after, of whom the eldest was Beatrice—called familiarly Bee when 
not Beata, or sometimes more irreverently Belva, on account of that 
curly head of hers, and broad natural fringe, which some one said 
was like a pretty little wild bull’s. And naturally such a mother as 
Mrs. Nesbitt finds in her family that kind of healthy and absorbing 
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occupation which leaves a woman no time to dream or to regret, and 
which takes all her strength in doing the duty lying plain before her 
without the need of casting about for that which is irrelevant and 
adventitious. Mr. Nesbitt himself, bred a lawyer and now the county 
court judge of the district, was a shrewd, hard-headed man, with an 
Englishman’s dread of ecclesiastical domination, and certainly not likely 
to make one of the new vicar’s vanguard. Buthe was a Conformist ; 
and if the whole parish were swept into the ritualistic net, in all 
probability he would find himself too among the meshes. Never- 
theless, he was one to be handled gently, and to be craftily blind- 
folded while led. 

The Campbells and the Stauntons, the Davidsons and the 
Lawleys, were people of that uncertain quality on whom no man can 
count. They were of the second set, and would either follow im- 
plicitly as their social superiors led, or oppose them openly for the 
sake of making another party of their own. He could not foresee 
which way it would be, but he thought the chances were in favour of 
the former. If the latter, he believed that he should be able to 
make them feel excluded from the parochial aristocracy, not that they 
had excluded him and his. 

And truly things ecclesiastical had fallen into a sufficiently bad 
state at Crossholme to justify a sweeping reformation. The wave of 
church restoration, which has swept over almost all England, had not 
stirred the sleepy shallows of Crossholme, nor washed away the 
unsightly dust that had accumulated through many generations of 
neglect and indifference. The pews were still like cattle pens, of 
all shapes and sizes and heights, where the congregation stood in all 
positions, and where comfortable corners and high baize-lined backs 
still afforded snug sleeping-places out of the preacher’s sight. The 
choir, such as it was, sat in the raised seats at the end; the 
school-mistress played the harmonium, which was always out of tune 
and of which she was notably afraid, while the more daring lads 
played marbles or gave shrill whistles when they were kneeling, and 
the more timid girls only giggled and passed lollipops from mouth to 
mouth. The chancel was large and bare. There were only a few 
backed benches in it for the servants of the Abbey, Monkshall, and 
Churchlands ; and the Tables with the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, so 
old and time-worn as to be almost illegible, were the sole orna- 
ments on the white-washed walls. The whole condition of things 
was haphazard and neglected, so far as the church went; but the 
village was wonderfully moral, and “ Mr. Fullerton’s men” were a 
splendid set of fellows, who did much to give a tone to the whole 
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place. They were men against whom slander itself could find 
nothing to say, save that they too disbelieved in the Seven Days 
and the staying of the sun and moon; that they did not come to 
church, but went to Mr. Fullerton’s scientific lectures instead; 
and that they held the modern doctrines concerning evolution and 
the origin of species. But of what good is it that working men 
should be moral, sober, thoughtful, and in every way respectable and 
well conducted, if they do not believe in verbal inspiration and the 
power of one man to bind or loose the sins of another? The church 
wants obedient sons, not moral infidels; and between the brigand 
who believes and the atheist who passes his life in charity and well- 
doing has most pleasure in the former and least hope in the latter. 

All the same, things were atrociously neglected. Granted a 
church at all, and Mr. Lascelles had not only his work cut out for him, 
but there was a crying necessity for beginning that work now at once, 

Holding to the celibacy of the clergy as one of the strongest 
purchases over women and men alike, Mr. Lascelles knew the im- 
portance of feminine aid, extra to active district visitors and devoted 
church servitors. The mother is wanted as well as the high-priest, 
and the Vicarage without a mistress would have only half its influence. 
Therefore he brought with him his eldest sister, a woman of about 
forty, whom a sentimental godmother had insisted on naming 
Araminta, but who, a few years ago, had taken Saint Agnes as her 
patron saint, and had adopted her name in token of her special 
dedication. “Sister Agnes” she called herself officially; but all the 
same she never quite forgot that she was the Honourable Miss 
Lascelles condescending to humility. 

She had once been a showy, handsome-looking girl, and was even 
now well-favoured and singularly well-mannered; with the same 
fine aristocratic flavour running through her voice and air and gestures 
as ran through her brother’s. Some perhaps would have said that 
she was a trifle too slow and sweet, and what irreverent folks would 
call silky, or even sickly, in her words and ways; but when a 
well-favoured woman gives up the pomps and vanities of the world 
for simplicity and religion, who is there that dare throw stones? 
You can but prove your faith by your works ; and she had, so far, 
proved hers. 

In person she was tall and thin, with a slender waist and flexible 
spine, and a long throat bearing a small neat head. Her black hair, 
touched here and there with grey, was braided close and smooth 
under a white muslin cap trimmed with a narrow plaited frill. She 
always dressed in black alpaca, with a white collar and cuffs ; her 
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gowns made short round the instep, and without train or trimming. 
Her walking-dress was. a large black cloak, a black cottage bonnet 
with a long black veil; and she wore neither gloves nor boots—only 
thick-soled high-low shoes. Her sole ornament was a large black 
cross, which she wore suspended from a bead girdle round her waist. 
She was a member of one of the Anglican Sisterhoods, but she had 
received permission from her director and the superior to accom- 
pany her brother to Crossholme for a time, that she might aid him 
in his work and lend her strength also to the conversion of a parish 
which, moral as it was, they regarded as little better than heathen. 

When Mr. Lascelles came back from his first survey of his 
parishioners his sister met him in the garden. 

“ Well?” she said with her customary smile; “you have sped well?” 

“ Beyond expectation,” he answered. “TI shall carry the parish 
in time ; I have already got a footing in the Abbey.” 

“That is good news indeed, Launcelot. Did you find Mr. 
Fullerton so plastic?” 

“Yes and no. He does not thwart his wife ; I can influence her. 
She is eating out her heart in her present mode of life. Church-work 
will save her from herself, and give her a new interest altogether.” 

“ She will not be let rust in idleness if she gets into your hands,” 
said Miss Lascelles with a demure smile. 

“No,” he answered ; “there is so much to do here that all who 
will work will have to work.” 

“ Are they nice people, Launcelot ?” 

“Very; of their kind; which is bad enough at present. Mrs. 
Fullerton is charming, and the young daughter, whom I saw only 
for a few minutes, seems singularly sweet. You must undertake her, 
Agnes ; she must be one of your lambs. Poor child! as things are 
she is but a lost one, I fear.” 

“ T will do my best for her, and I hope that I shall do her good,” 
returned his sister. ‘“ But Mr. Fullerton, what is he like ?” 

“ Pleasant and well-bred enough, but an outrageous infidel ; one 
of those presumptuous fools puffed up with a little pseudo knowledge 
who think themselves capable of settling every subject, and who 
boast that they believe in nothing which they cannot see and touch— 
a rank materialist, living without God in the world. As aman he is 
well enough, but as a soul he is as much in the clutches of the Devil 
as was ever Judas. I feel that in fighting against him and his 
diabolical influence here I am fighting against Satan in bodily form.” 

The vicar spoke warmly; had he not been a sacred man it might 
have been said he spoke with undeniable temper. 
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“And you are,” said his sister. “I hold all infidels to be 
possessed. They are the emissaries of the Evil One, and this so- 
called modern science is the means by which he works. But you 
will conquer in the end, Launcelot. The Church is stronger than the 
Pit.” 

“By God’s grace,” answered Launcelot ; and then they both 


went into the house, glad that the good work had been so far 
begun. 


(Zo de continued.) 
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NATURE MYTHS IN NURSERY 
RHYMES. 


Qualia prospiciens Catulus ferit zthera risu 
Ipsaque trans Lunz cornua Vacca salit. 
Anon. 


W E have long since learned that nearly all the gods and heroes of 

mythology, properly so called, represent natural objects or 
phenomena. In some cases the names of these beings show this directly. 
For instance, the name Phaethon, or g/ittering, manifestly describes 
the midday sun ; and Endymion which expresses the idea of plunging 
into the sea, is as manifestly an appropriate epithet for the setting sun. 
In other cases, though the names are not directly descriptive, they 
are found to be so when traced to their original source. Thus the 
Erinyes would not be associated by an ancient Greek with any 
natural phenomenon, but are recognised by the modern philologist 
as the children of the dawn. In Vedic mythology Erinys appears 
under the name Saranyf; and it is easy to understand how the 
Erinyes came to be regarded as the avengers of sin and to be 
specially associated with blood-guiltiness, when we consider that the 
light of dawn, which shows what had been concealed during the 
night, is usually ruddy, as if revealing the stains of blood. In 
other cases, while the philological evidence is less distinct, the myth 
itself indicates clearly the natural phenomenon from which it took 
its origin. 

Gradually, then, ordinary natural phenomena have taken the 
place of the merely marvellous in the stories of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; while the doctrine once commonly entertained, that 
these stories had an historic origin, has been wholly rejected. But 
the process has not stopped here. In fact, it scarcely began here. 
Stories professedly historical have come to be regarded as nature 
myths. Our old friends Romulus and Remus, for instance, turn out 
to be no more historical in reality than Robert and Richard, those 
“ two pretty men” of the nursery rhymes. I may remark, in passing, 
that as Robert and Richard lay in bed till the clock struck ten, we 
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have prima facie evidence that their story is a nature myth, belonging 
to latitudes where the winter sun rises at ten in the morning, and the 
full moon in summer rises at ten in the evening. Be this as it may, the 
story of Romulus and Remus is now generally recognised as mythi- 
cal. It is found in the folk-lore of many nations. Miller, in his 
“‘ History of Sanskrit Literature,” has shown its resemblance to the 
myths of Cyrus and Chandragupta. In the Slavonic myth, the super- 
human twins Waligora, the “ mountain roller,” and Wyrwidab, the 
“oak uprooter,” are suckled respectively by a she-wolf and a she-bear. 
The Teutonic legend describes how Dieterich was reared by a she- 
wolf, and in a number of other cases we find a similar story of the 
exposure of children of noble birth, their rescue by a wolf or bear, 
and their subsequent recognition through the grace and dignity of 
their bearing. I need not here explain how the story is interpreted ; 
but I may note that the animal which rears the children represents 
light, “ offspring of heaven first born,” while the children represent 
the sun and moon ; or, if there is but one child, as in the story of 
Perseus, then the sun is represented. And, in passing, it may be 
noticed how the poet, who is in his way a myth-maker, represents the 
sun as nourished by light. “ Of light,” says Milton— 


By far the greater part He took, 
Transplanted from her cloudy shrine, and placed 
In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 
Her gathered beams, 


But the interpreters of myths have gone further yet. They recog- 
nise nature myths in Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Enoch and 
Lamech and Noah. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob have not escaped. 
All the patriarchs and all their wives either typify the sun, moon, 
and stars, or else other natural objects and phenomena, as clouds, 
rain, lightning, and so forth. So also with the Judges. Barak is 
Lightning. THe is associated with Deborah, the Bee ; and clearly, 
if rain and dew are typified—as we know they are—by honey, then 
the Bee must be the rain cloud. Jael also is the Wild Goat, which 
is another cloud symbol. The account of the death of Sisera means 
only in reality that he was killed by a lightning stroke. As for 
Samson, he is as unmistakably a sun god as Hercules, the strong 
man of Greek mythology, and Melkart, the Phcenician Hercules. 
Samson’s name is manifestly derived from the Hebrew Shemesh, the 
sun. For it is properly Shimshén. And precisely as we have from 
Dag, a fish, the name Dag-6n, or the fish god ; so from Shemesh, the 
sun, we get Shemesh-6n, or Shimshén, the sun god. Indeed 
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Bertheau, in his “ Buch der Richter,” though he rejects this deriva- 
tion, yet, in reality, gives the strongest possible evidence in its favour. 
For he only objects to it that the long narrative respecting Samson 
introduces no reference to the sun, and “we do not expect,” he 
adds, “ to find a name of this kind anywhere in Hebrew antiquity.” 
So soon, however, as we perceive that the story of Samson is only 
another form of the story of Hercules, which is certainly a solar myth, 
the objection is removed, and the philological evidence of Bertheau 
in favour of the derivation acquires so much the more weight, that he 
had no knowledge of the mythological evidence subsequently to be 
obtained. The hair of Samson represents the solar rays. Delilah 
is the Languishing, and represents winter. The reader, however, 
who wishes to understand precisely how the story of Samson is to be 
explained, must be referred to Goldziher and Steinthal, who will be 
found to supply not one explanation only, but several. I hasten on 
to my own theory, which I shall hope to establish as satisfactorily as 
these writers have established the solar character of Samson. 

It is well known that many of our nursery rhymes, like many of 
our nursery tales, are of extreme antiquity. I do not say that the 
actual verses were put into their present form at an exceedingly 
remote epoch. The words are doubtless modern, but the idea 
underlying them is often very old indeed. The antiquity of many 
of our nursery tales is indeed generally recognised. It begins to be 
seen that several, if not all of them, are nature myths. It will be 
well to consider a few illustrative cases, for though my own theory is 
not directly connected with these tales, yet it is indirectly supported 
by whatever tends to indicate the connection between nature myths 
and nursery legends. 

The story of Cinderella, the best loved, I think, of all nursery 
tales, is of extreme antiquity. It is certainly a nature myth. The 
original story represents Cinderella as the dawn. The Prince is the 
sun. The ashen-grey tint of the clouds before dawn is typified in 
the name Cinder-ella, as in the German Aschen-puttel. The fairy is 
Light, which in the morning paints the ash-coloured clouds with 
brilliant hues. The sun follows, but as he draws near, the splendid 
colours disappear, and at the hour of sunrise, the mystical hour 
beyond which Cinderella was not to stay in the ball-room, the glory 
of the dawn is lost, as 

East and west without a breath 


Mix their dim lights like life and death 
To broaden into boundless day. 


Yet even as the last traces of the splendour of dawn remain for a 
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few minutes visible after sunrise, so the beautiful maiden, when pur- 
sued by the prince, left in her flight one trace, showing at once 
what had been the splendour of her magic dress and how beautiful 
was the maiden herself. So, at least, runs the usual explanation. 
But I think the glass slipper, the last trace of dawn, means rather the 
dew. By a poetic fiction the dewdrops of morning become the 
glassy traces left by rosy-footed dawn (Rhodopé). Thus the tale of 
Cinderella would be connected with the beautiful story of Cephalus 
and Procris, for Procris (Sanskrit prush and frish, to sprinkle) is the 
dew. In the Greek, Procris is said to be the daughter of Hersé, the 
dew ; but in the story of Cephalus and Procris, the relation between 
dew and the aurora is different. Cephalus, or Kephalos (the ead), 
the sun, is loved by Eos, the dawn ; Procris, his wife, is faithless, yet 
loves him ; but in the end she is killed by the arrow of Cephalus 
unwitting, even as dew is destroyed or absorbed by the sun’s rays. 
The story of Beauty and the Beast is also a nature myth. It is 
closely related to the Greek tale of Psyche and Cupid, or rather to 
the much more ancient legend on which Appuleius based that tale. 
The class of legends to which all those stories belong is more widely 
spread than perhaps any other. The myth is diffused through India, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, and Germany. In each case, 
says Mr. Cox, “the youngest and most beautiful of three daughters 
is married or given up to some unsightly being or monster, or to some 
one whom she is led to suppose hideous and repulsive. In some 
instances the enchantment is ended when the human maiden feels 
and confesses her love for the disguised being in his unsightly shape; 
in the more common version, which Appuleius followed, the maiden 
has a lover who is marvellously beautiful, but whose beauty she has 
never seen. In all cases, however, there are jealous sisters, or a 
jealous mother, who insist that the lover is hideous, and incite her to 
look upon him while he is asleep. Following their advice, she 
disregards the warning given, in each case, that such curiosity cannot 
be indulged without causing grievous disaster and distress. In each 
case the sleeping lover is awakened by a drop of oil or tallow from 
the torch or candle in the maiden’s hand, and is instantly trans- 
formed, generally into a bird, who tells her she must wander in search 
of him through many weary years, and do the bidding of some harsh 
mistress, into whose power her fatal curiosity has brought her. In 
some versions, as in that of Appuleius, this mistress is the mother of 
the lost lover. Then follow the years of wandering and toil, which 
can be brought to an end only by the achievement of tasks, generally 
three in number, and all utterly beyond human powers. In these 
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tasks the maiden is aided by brute creatures whom she has befriended 
in their moments of need, and who perform for her that which she 
could not possibly accomplish herself. The completion of: the 
ordeal is followed by the happy union of the maiden with the lost 
lover.” There is a good deal here which does not appear in the 
story of Beauty and the Beast, as told in our nursery books. But 
there can be no question about the relationship between all the 
stories, for they can be so arranged in graduated sequence as to form 
a complete series, the first differing widely from the last, but each of 
the series ‘closely resembling those next to it on either side. In the 
Hindu story, the heroine, not the hero, undergoes change. She is a 
princess who is disguised in the skin of a withered old woman, which 
she removes before dawn, but resumes when day has broken. This 
story connects the series with the tale of Cinderella. Psyche is the 
dawn, wedded to the sun, with whom the story imagines her to stay 
during the night. But she does not see him in his glory, for with 
sunrise the dawn vanishes. 

The story of St. George and the Dragon is merely the Christian- 
ised form of a very ancient and widespread myth. Among all the 
Aryan nations we find this story of a hero contending with a monster. 
The Vedic mythology describes the combat between Indra and the 
dragon Vritra. The name Vritra signifies one who hides or veils, 
and is closely related to the Greek Orthros, or Cerberus. Vritra is 
sometimes called Ahi, the great serpent or throttler ; sometimes Panis, 
a name indicating darkness or gloom. The battle between Indra and 
Vritra was a contest between the sun and the dark thundercloud in 
which the rain is imprisoned. When the spear of Indra—the lightning 
flash—pierces the cloud, the rain is released. Later, the physical 
myth assumed in India, as with the Hebrews, a moral form. Vritra 
became the evil one, the enemy, just as the “old dragon” became 
Satan, the adversary. In Greek mythology the story of Indra and 
Vritra appears in many forms—in the contest between Hercules and 
Geryon, and again in the contest between Hercules and Cacus ; in 
the stories of Perseus and Andromeda, of Cidipus and the Sphinx, 
and several others. In Norse legend the story reappears in the 
combat between Sigurd and the dragon Fafnir. Nor is Christian 
legend satisfied with one form of the myth ; for, to say nothing of the 
contest with the serpent in Paradise, we find not only St. George but 
the Archangel Michael in conflict with the dragon.' 


! The story of Indra and Vritra is one which lends itself very readily to the 
allegorist. The reader will probably remember Sydney Smith’s amusing allegory 
on reform (Taunton speech, 1832) :—‘* Two thousand years hence it will be a legend, 
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I trust the reader will find all this perfectly clear and satisfactory. 
For my own part, I am particularly impressed by the diversity of form 
which these myths assume. It seems to me that it would be very 
unreasonable to deny the validity of interpretations which account 
for so many things in so many different ways. Some, at least, among 
these interpretations must satisfy even the most captious. For in- 
stance, to return to Hebrew mythology, as explained by Goldziher, 
when we learn that the name Adam is “obviously at a glance a 
solar appellation, ‘the Red,’ etymologically the same as Edom,” we 
perceive that Adam must represent the sun. When we have admitted 
this, it is most satisfactory to learn that even if this fail us (for Max 
Miiller, after all, insists that Adam represents not the sun but the 
earth), the name Eve, ChawwA, that is, “the Circulating,” is also a 
name of the sun. For, as Goldziher expounds, “ ‘the Round’ is a 
very ancient appellation of the sun, the traces of which we meet also 
in the Vedas, where the sun is called a wheel, or, as he frequently is 
in other passages, a chariot ;” which simile, we learn further, “is based 
not only on the conception of the horses of the sun drawing his 
chariot, but on the original conception of this chariot, as consisting 
of a single wheel, or of a cylinder on a sloping plane, as Lazarus 
Geiger has admirably demonstrated.” This is touchingly simple and 
natural. But even this is not all. “It is also to be considered that 
the mythological genealogy of the Hebrews makes the world to be 
peopled by the descendants of Cain, children of the sun, and that a 
second progenitor of the human race, Noah, is likewise a solar figure.” 
And so onwards to Samson and David. For even David, though 
certainly in one sense historic, is in another sense “a solar figure.” 
“ He was ruddy, with beautiful eyes, and a good sight ;” and the red 
colour is admirably fitted to figures of the solar myth, whereas, as 
Goldziher astutely remarks, “it cannot be proved that the Hebrews 
in ancient times considered reddishness an element of beauty.” So 
“the beautiful eyes and the good sight are certainly taken from the 
mythical description of the blazing midday sun. They are the relics 
of a mythic cycle only preserved in fragments, and have been tacked 
on to the portraiture of an historical hero, who had, like the solar 
hero, to fight with a hostile giant.” Besides, David threw stones, 


like the fable of Perseus and Andromeda: Britannia chained to a mountain, two 
hundred rotten animals meditating her destruction, till a tall earl, armed with 
Schedule A, and followed by his page Russell, drives them into the deep, and 
delivers over Britannia in safety to crowds of ten-pound renters, who deafen the 
air with their acclamations. Forthwith Latin verses upon this—school exercises 
—boys whipped, and all the usual absurdities of education.” 
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and Goldziher points out that “taking the life of a giant adversary 
by Aurling stones” is a line of action frequently met with among solar 
heroes. 

Fortified by examples such as these, I proceed to point out a 
number of circumstances hitherto, I believe, overlooked, which 
show that not only, as has been clearly shown above, are nursery 
legends chiefly myths, but that the nursery rhymes which beguile the 
happy hours of British infancy (and European infancy generally) had 
their origin in various nature myths, and especially in solar myths. I 
make no doubt that in several instances these rhymes have been 
largely altered. Erroneous readings, if one may so speak of oral 
renderings, have crept in during the course of ages. Names whose 
real significance has been forgotten, have been changed into others, 
phonetically similar, but in reality altogether distinct. Just as the 
seven Rikshas or Shiners—the seven stars of the Great Bear—came 
to be called in Sanskrit mythology the seven éshis or Sages 
(which is absurd), and as the same seven stars, which had been called 
the seven /arés, or strewers of light, were converted into the seven 
triones or ploughing oxen (which is equally absurd) ; or as, to take 
more modern instances, the duffetiers, or sideboard men, became 
changed into deefeaters, and the Satyr and the Bacchanais into Satan 
and the Bag o’ Nails—so various names in‘our nursery rhymes are now 
either meaningless or have assumed a form in which their old mean- 
ing is lost. But in many cases there has been less change than 
the students of Greek and Hebrew mythology recognise in narratives 
whose present form dates from a far higher antiquity. 

I have already touched on the simple story of Robert and 
Richard. That a nature myth is presented in this story can hardly 
be doubted. We have direct reference (which is often wanting 
in Vedic and Greek mythology) to a contest between night and 
the sun. The contest ends, we may assume, in the triumph of 
the sun. I am disposed to believe that the true interpretation of 
this most interesting legend may not be that suggested (passingly) 
above. The late hour at which the sun manifests his power may be 
ascribed to the action of Vritra, the Veiler. In other words, we 
have in this legend a description of the sun god struggling with the 
gloomy powers of the cloud, which, be it noted, is not unusual in 
our latitudes. In illustration of this theory I would point out, with 
Goldziher, that the battle of day with night is very frequently repre- 
sented as a quarrel between brothers. (We cannot doubt that Robert 
and Richard were brothers, though the circumstance is not men- 
tioned ; in fact, they were probably twin brothers ; for it is certain 
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that the modern names have taken the ‘place of older ones, and 
what can be more natural than to assume that Robert and Richard 
represent in reality the mythical heroes Romulus and Remus?) The 
brothers’ quarrel which appears at the very threshold of Biblical 
history had for its source, says Goldziher, “the nature myth spread 
among all nations of the world without exception. It is not 
difficult to prove that Cain (Kayin) is a solar figure, and that Abel 
(Hebbel) is connected with the sky, dark with night or clouds.” 
Cain is an agriculturist, Abel a shepherd, and it has been proved that 
“ agriculture always has a solar character, whereas the shepherd’s life 
is connected with the phenomena of the clouds or nightly sky.” Our 
British legend is silent as to the occupations pursued by Robert and 
Richard, but doubtless if a fuller record had been left it would have 
appeared that one tilled the fields while the other tended herds. 

The next legend of the nursery to which I would call attention is 
that which begins “Sing a song o’ sixpence.” Here I have been to 
some degree anticipated by the ingenious and learned author of 
“ Primitive Culture.” “ Obviously,” he says, though I regret to say 
he is talking lightly and means the reverse, “the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds are the four-and-twenty hours, and the pie that holds 
them is the underlying earth covered with the overarching sky. 
How true a touch of nature it is,” he proceeds, “that when the pie 
is opened, that is, when day breaks, the birds begin to sing. The 
king is the sun, and his counting out his money is pouring out the 
sunshine, the golden shower of Danaé. The queen is the moon, 
and her transparent honey the moonlight. The maid is the rosy- 
fingered dawn, who rises before the sun, her master, and hangs out 
the clouds, her clothes, across the sky. The particular blackbird who 
so tragically ends the tale by snipping off her nose, is the hour of 
sunrise.” Here the details of the story are not so closely followed 
as they might be. But even this interpretation, imperfect though it 
is, is infinitely preferable to one which has been suggested in recent 
times. According to this, the four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie, are four-and-twenty black numerals baked into the glazed face 
of an old-fashioned clock, showing twenty-four hours instead of twelve, 
like our modern clocks ; the king is the crown-wheel, the teeth of 
which count out as it were the beats of the pendulum, representing 
the progress of time (which we know is money); the queen is the 
large lower wheel ; the honey is the oil; the maid is the cord bearing 
the clock weights, and so forth. This interpretation would make a 
mere riddle of the rhyme, and must at once be rejected as un- 
worthy of credence. _ Apart from other objections which might be 
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urged, the opening lines of the song, manifestly intended to convey 
the purport of the whole, have no relation whatever to a clock. It is 
strange that Mr. Tylor should have overlooked them. “Sing a song 
o’ sixpence, a pocket full o’ rye.” Manifestly we have here an invo- 
cation—“ Sing, muse,” or perhaps, “ Let the worshippers of the sun 
sing in his praise a song showing how wealth and plenty proceed 
from him ”—wealth typified by coined money, plenty by a sack of 
rye. For the word pocket, still used in Kent to represent a sack, was 
of old used generally in that sense, as in our own familiar proverb, 
“ Buy a pig in a poke,” or pocket, that is, concealed within a sack. 
Accordingly the song proceeds to describe how the sun gene- 
rates wealth, or counts out money, by his genial rays. We may 
interpret the rest as Tylor suggests, except that the maid hang- 
ing out the clothes may more correctly be regarded as represent- 
ing the moisture of the fields and plains, from which clouds 
rise in the daytime, like clothes suspended in a garden. Accord- 
ing to this view the blackbird which brought the maid’s opera- 
tions to a close would not typify the hour of sunrise but of sunset, 
when clouds cease to form in this way (though they do not necessarily 
disappear). 

We have seen that this mythical poem has been explained as 
relating to a time-piece or clock. Others have been similarly inter- 
preted. One, indeed, which is manifestly of recent origin, has been 
correctly interpreted, I think, in this way. Unquestionably, the lines 
beginning “ Hickory, dickory, dock,” describe, in a poetic way, the 
action of an old-fashioned clock when about to strike and while 
striking. “ Hickory, dickory, dock” is the noise made in “ warning,” 
as it is called, and the same noise is repeated when the clock is 
actually striking. The old “striking plate” clocks are common 
enough still to make this noise familiar to most persons. In the 
“ rack-and-snail” striking clocks no such noises are heard. The 
mouse is a poetic fiction. We can find no evidence, though possibly 
Mr. Goldziher might, of any solar figure or other nature myth in 
this simple narrative. 

But I would caution the reader against the clock theory as 
applied to other cases. For instance, the legend of Little Jack 
Horner has been most incorrectly interpreted as relating to a clock, 
with hands of horn, set in the corner of a room. Little Jack, accord- 
ing to this theory, is the hour-hand ; his eating the Christmas pie 
denotes the progress of this hand round the face of the dial (a pie, 
as in the clock theory of the Song of Sixpence) ; his putting in his 
thumb, &c., means the hour-hand reaching one of the numerals ; 
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while his song of self-praise represents the striking of the clock at 
the moment when the hour-hand is thus situated. 

All this is ingenious, but it is altogether fallacious. Jack Horner 
is unquestionably a solar figure. We shall see presently that the 
name Jack in British nursery lore is a recognised name for the sun, 
though of course not the only name, any more than Samson is the 
only Hebrew name for the Sun God, or Heracles the only Greek 
name. Horns have long been associated with the sun’s rays. The 
same Hebrew word which denotes orn (keren) signifies also a ray 
of light. In fact, the words which in our Bible are translated, 
“ Moses wist not that his face shone,” are translated in the Douay 
version, “he knew not that his face was horned.” (Michael 
Angelo’s Moses is sculptured with horns, just as Bacchus used to 
be.') Steinthal has shown conclusively that Moses, though an his- 
torical personage, has received many features of the solar myth. I 
may note also that the glyptic picture of the God Bel at the Louvre 
is adorned with a tiara surrounded by a row of horns. 

Little Jack Horner, then, is the sun god, small compared with 
the sky, or else described as little because young, for the season 
is Christmas time, or winter. He is not yet horned, but putting 
on his horns, that is, he is on the horizon or about to rise, and 
is spreading forth his first rays. He is aptly described, therefore, 
as seated in a corner. The small sun on the horizon eats away 
the clouds which cover the winter sky. He puts in his thumb (the 
thumb is a recognised emblem of strength), that is, he shines on the 
cloud masses and dissipates them one by one. They are poetically 
represented as forming the ingredients of the Christmas pie, as 
clouds form the winter covering of the sky at sunrise. In the Edda 
the point of the horn of Heimdall (the sun) is fixed in Niflheim (the 
cloud-home). Then, as the rays break through, the sun is repre- 
sented as glorying in his might. The shout of self-praise manifestly 
represents the bursting forth of the sun’s rays. The connection 


! The History of Bacchus, as Huet points out, is not unlike that of Moses. 
He was born on the confines of Egypt ; was exposed to the waters in a box ; 
was adopted, or had in a sense two mothers ; and was very handsome. When his 
army was in the light, his Indian enemies were in darkness. A pillar preceded 
him, women followed in his train, he dried up rivers with his wand or ¢hyrsus, 
which he made to crawl like a serpent. Epiphanius says the Idumeans worshipped 
Moses. Josephus says their God was called Chose, probably identical with Chus, 
the ancestor of Sephora. Bacchus or Iacchus may be Jah-chus, or the God Chus. 
Moses and Bacchus are probably the same persons. Others, however, consider 
the name Iacchus to be derived from the Greek iaxeiv,to shout. Possibly we 
have here the origin of our English use of the name Jack for the sun. 
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between shouting, especially shouting in triumph, and brightness is 
very ancient. The Hebrew “ sdhal” means both “ to shine brightly ” 
and “to cry aloud.” Hillél, also, which means “to cry out in 
triumph,” originally meant “to be brilliant,” as we see by the names 
hélél, the Hebrew for morning star, and hilal, the Arabic for new 
moon. (See also the last two sentences of the note, p. 45.) 

I have said that Jack is a common name, in British folk-lore, for 
the sun. Wesee this in the story of Jack the Giant-Killer, the British 
Hercules, or sun god, whose contests with giants and victories over 
them correspond to the contests of Hercules with Geryon, Cacus, 
and therest. The story of Jack and the Beanstalk, again, is obviously 
a sun myth, the magic beanstalk representing the sun’s rays, extend- 
ing swiftly athwart the sky and reaching even to the moon, round 
whose horns they are poetically pictured as clinging. Whether there 
istany connection between the name Jack, as thus used, and the Greek 
Iacchus (see preceding note) is not clear, but that Jack in the older 
British nursery rhymes and legends represents the sun, cannot be 
seriously questioned. 

In the story of Jack and Jill we recognise a myth of the sun and 
moon. The sun and moon (the moon new, or following the sun) go 
up ahill. We have already seen that according to Lazarus Geiger 
the sun was often conceived as a cylinder, on a sloping plane, first 
an ascending then a descending plane. In the story of Jack and 
Jill the cylinder does not appear, unless it is represented by Jack’s 
pail ; but the hill manifestly represents the path, first ascending and 
then descending, followed by the two luminaries. The action of the 
sun in raising water, is obviously typified by the use of the pail to 
fetch water. It will be observed that there is only one pail—the 
myth-maker knew well that the moon is not able to raise water, 
as some modern meteorologists have mistakenly opined. The sun 
having passed the summit of the hill descends to the west, his crown 
ot glory being divided when he reaches the horizon. The new 
moon follows, but as she is so much less brilliant, the myth says 
nothing of the loss of a portion of her radiance as she sets. All this 
is well presented in the nursery rhyme. It is hardly necessary to 
point out, perhaps, that a sequent verse relating to the tending of 
Jack by his mother, though it might be regarded as indicating the 
restoration of the sun’s glory in the morning (night being typified by 
Dame Gill), is in reality a modern addition and altogether spurious. 

Two riddling rhymes may be mentioned here, which in reality 
both relate to the sun, though one has been foolishly explained as 
signifying an egg—the lines relating to Humpty Dumpty and Hicka- 
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more-Hackamore. These manifestly form a single riddle, which 
should run thus— 
Hickamore-Hackamore, on the king’s kitchen floor, 


All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Can’t drive H.H. off the king’s kitchen floor. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, Humpty Dumpty got a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 

Can’t set Humpty Dumpty up again. 
Even the infantile mind rejects the common explanation of Humpty 
Dumpty, inquiring why an egg should be set on a wall of all 
places in the world, and what interest a king could possibly have 
in employing men and horses to mend a broken egg. But as a sun 
myth all is clear. An Irish lady informs me, however, that the usual 
explanation of Humpty Dumpty among children in Ireland is that he 
represents the sun. We have in Hickamore-Hackamore the midday 
sun, the power of whose rays is aptly indicated by the reference to 
the king’s horses and men. In Humpty Dumpty we have the setting 
sun, compressed vertically, as the setting sun always is, by atmo- 
spheric refraction! (egg-shaped, in fact, whence possibly the common 
explanation, a corruption of some reference to the egg-shaped setting 
sun). He sinks, and again we have words aptly describing the 
irresistible operation of natural laws. All the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot make the sun rise in the west after he 
has set. 

I must hasten on, for space begins to fail me. Fain would I give 
the full interpretation of the mysterious legend relating to the House 
that Jack Built. Readily would I describe how the story of the old 
woman who feared lest the obstinacy of her pig would prevent her 
reaching home before nightfall, presents a nature myth of deep and 
solemn import.? But I must content myself at present with the 


' There may also be some association between the word Dumpty or Dumpkin, 
as in another rhyme presently to be dealt with, and 5d, a collateral form of dt, 
to enter or sink into, as in Endymion, the setting sun. 

2 It will aid the student of this interesting subject to present the Jewish form 
of this nature myth: It is known, Tylor says, as Chad gadya. It begins, ‘* A kid, 
a kid, my father bought for two pieces of money,” and it goes on to tell hows 
cat came and ate the kid, and a dog came and bit the cat, and so on to the end. 
** Then came the Holy One, blessed be He! and slew the angel of death, who 
slew the butcher, who killed the ox, that drank the water, that quenched the fire, 
that burnt the stick, that beat the dog, that bit the cat, that ate the kid, that my 
father bought for two pieces of money, a kid, a kid.” I would, however, warn 
the reader against attaching to this poem any such limited, and, as one may say, 
parochial, interpretation as the Jews themselves assign to it, who (according to 
one explanation) consider Palestine the kid, devoured by Babylon, the cat ; 
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consideration of two nursery rhymes which can be dealt with in shorter 
space than those more elaborate and more mystical composi- 
tions. 

The first of these has already received some attention from anti- 
quarians. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis has treated HEYDIDDLEDIDDLETHE 
CATANDTHEFIDDLE, &c., “as an Oscan inscription,” says Professor 
De Morgan, and rendered it into Latin by approved methods. The 
result is an invocation beginning “ Hejus dedit libenter, dedit libenter, 
&c.” Without denying the possibility, or even the probability, that 
the opening words of the composition may be thus interpreted, I 
would point out that the poem, as a whole, is undoubtedly a nature 
myth, though its real significance may not now be fully recoverable. 
The words “ Hey diddle diddle” are of course a corruption of some 
introductory invocation, just as our familiar expression, “ Hocus-pocus” 
is a corruption of the words Hoc est corpus, &c., which the priest 
utters over the sacred elements at mass. It may be that Sir G. C. 
Lewis has correctly caught their meaning. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that the name given to the sun in the verses beginning “ Hicka- 
more-Hackamore,” being presumably Hick or Hack (the adjunct 
“amore” being simply intensative), we may perhaps read Hick (vel 
Hack) dedit libenter, dedit libenter,—that is, the sun (Jack) has 
bestowed plenteously, most plenteously. 

It is noteworthy that the mystic words “diddle diddle” occur, 
very little modified in form, in the verse beginning, “ Deedle deedle 
Dumpkin, my son John.” Here John or Jack is, as elsewhere, a 
solar figure. Dumpkin or Dumpty, we have already seen, is a title of 
the setting sun (the sun’s retirement clothed in clouds is manifestly 
referred to in the next line, describing that John “ went to bed with his 
breeches on”). Of course “my son” is a corruption of “our Sun,” 
so that the words would be naturally interpreted “‘ Dedit /ibenter, 
dedit libenter—Dumpkin, our God the Sun:” that is, the sun which 
has just set, clothed in clouds, has poured his rays plenteously 
on the earth during the day. 

This seems to establish unmistakably the reading above sug- 





Babylon is overthrown by Persia, Persia by Greece, Greece by Rome, Rome by 
the Turks ; but the natives of Europe are to drive out the Turks, the Angel of 
Death is to destroy the enemies of Israel, and his children are to be restored under 
the rule of Messiah. As Tylor, however (from whence I have taken this interpre- 
tation), remarks justly, ‘‘ independently of any such particular interpretation, the 
solemnity of the ending may incline us to think that we really have the composi- 
tion here in something like its first form, and that it was written to convey a 
mystic meaning.” . 
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gested for Hey diddle diddle. The Cat and the Fiddle are no doubt 
constellations, possibly the Lion and the Lyre, the first being the 
Zodiacal sign in which the sun was situate at the season referred to in 
the poem, the second being probably on the meridian at the hour of 
invocation. The “cow jumped over the moon” indicates that the 
moon (which must have been about as far south of the ecliptic as she 
ever is) was below the constellation Taurus, which, being one of the 
half-constellations, is of doubtful gender. Ovid, indeed, by making 
this zodiacal figure a transformation of Io, shows that it might be 
regarded as a female. Admiral Smyth remarks on this, in his ex- 
cellent astronomical treatise the Ce/estial Cycle, that the classical 
astronomers are very weak in their mythological derivations and 
zodiacal signs. It must be remembered, that if the initiatory 
invocation is rightly interpreted by the Latin words given above, we 
must have received this mystical poem from a Roman source. The 
“little dog laughed” means simply that at the season in question 
Canis Minor was resplendent—not during the night though, for if 
the sun was in Leo that could not be. ‘The stars were always sup- 
posed to exert their chief influence, however, when above the 
horizon at the same time as the sun. The dog-days, for example, 
were days when Sirius was invisible at night. Laughing is always to 
be understood, in myths, as signifying brightness (see Angelo de 
Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. I. i. 1). Isaac, who is of 
course a solar figure, was called the laugher, Yischak (Genesis, chap. 
xxi. verse 6); and to represent the brightness of the sun the Indians 
called the rising sun, or the dawn, Ushas the Smiling (Rigveda, vi. 
64, 10) for a similar reason. So the stars were called smilers, as in 
Abf-l-Ala’s poems, in the line—“ wa-tabtasimu-l-ashratu fajran; ” and 
lightning is called in Arabic “ Al-dahik,” Zhe Laughing One. “The 
dish ran after the spoon” indicates the relative position of the sun, 
represented by a circular disc or dish, and the moon, represented by 
aspoon. The sun being in Leo and the moon in Taurus, the moon 
was three signs in front of the sun (referring to the diurnal motion). 
Thus the moon would be in her third quarter, or spoon-shaped, and 
the sun would run after her across the sky, instead of preceding her, 
as in the case referred to in the myth of Jack and Jill. 

Thus we see the poem “ Hey diddle diddle” satisfactorily explained. 
It signifies, “ The midday sun, Hack, has been bountiful; the sun at 
this time in Leo, Lyra on the meridian ; the rays of Procyon in Canis 
Minor very active; the sun’s disc following the spoon-shaped moon 
in their diurnal motion across the sky.” Manifestly the verse is 
either incomplete and merely introductory to a descriptive poem, or 
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else it relates to some unknown, but assuredly most solemn rites, its 
full meaning being understood only by the initiated, and lost to us. 

The only remaining nursery rhyme to which I desire fo call 
attention is one which many would be disposed to regard as altogether 
meaningless. I refer to the lines beginning— 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son. 


I think I shall be able to show that these lines are even more un- 
mistakably mythical than the rest, if that be possible. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that we have in this poem the 
story of theft, at first successful, but presently followed by punish- 
ment, which forms the basis of'so many of the native myths of 
Assyria, India, Egypt, and Greece. We also have in this legend 
evidence which is wanting elsewhere, in the descriptive name applied 
to the progenitor of the thief—the Piper, a name which manifestly 
signifies the Wind. In the poem relating to Taffy, absurdly supposed 
to signify Tavy, a Welshman, we have the thief, but no mention is 
made of his origin. In the name Taffy, however, we have evidently 
the root /uph, signifying concealment, as in the Greek verbs rigw, 40 
raise a smoke, and rvd¢dw, to wrap in smoke, and in the names of the 
giants Typhon, Typhaon, and of the Egyptian god Typhon. This 
root is connected with the idea of storm, as in fact is shown by the 
now familiar name “ typhoon” for a hurricane. In the lines beginning, 
“Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,” we have the relationship between Tom 
the thief and the storm wind directly indicated. We cannot doubt, 
then, that Tom and Taffy, or Typhon, are related, though at first 
sight the difference of names may seem to suggest a difficulty. 

It may be noticed in passing that, according to Greek mythology, 
Typhon waged war on Jupiter (who represents the sky), and taking 
him prisoner in battle, “carried him away on his shoulders into a 
remote and obscure quarter.” (I follow Bacon’s version of the story, 
because, as he interprets it allegorically, not mythically, he will be the 
less likely to give an account favourable to the theory I am about to 
advocate.) “There, cutting out the sinews of his hands and feet, he 
bore them off, leaving Jupiter behind miserably maimed and mangled. 
But Mercury afterwards stole these sinews from Typhon, and restored 
them to Jupiter. Hence, recovering his strength, Jupiter again 
pursues the monster ; first wounds him with a stroke of his thunder, 
when serpents arose from the blood of the wound ; and now, the 
monster being dismayed and taking to flight, Jupiter next dashed 
Mount A£tna upon him and crushed him with its weight.” Now, this 
story is the same which in the olden Egyptian mythology is related 
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of Typhon and Osiris. But the Egyptian story is fuller of detail and 
more obviously a nature myth. “ Against the mighty and benevolent 
power of Osiris,” we read, “Typhon, the evil principle, conspired, 
secretly assailed and overcame him ; the spirit of Osiris descended to 
the shades below, and his body was hewn to pieces by his ruthless 
murderer and scattered to the winds. ‘Thus Typhon, the evil prin- 
ciple, became the presiding genius of the earth. During his reign 
nature lost all her beauty; the withered foliage dropped from the 
trees, the Nile dwindled to a small stream, and the winds of the 
south whirled the noxious sand of the Libyan desert over the whole 
land, making the earth barren and desolate ; pestilential vapours arose 
from the surface of the ground, and the fields swarmed with serpents 
and scorpions and all noxious animals. Meanwhile Isis, with a wife’s 
affectionate care, gathered the fragments of her lord’s murdered body, 
and arranged them together. Soon after, Osiris returned from the 
subterranean realms, vanquished Typhon, and again restored the 
earth to beauty and fertility. It is important to notice that this 
conflict between the powers of good and evil was a yearly event, and 
solemnised as such.” 

It may appear, perhaps, at first sight, rather bold to assume that 
Tom the Piper’s son is necessarily Typhon, the storm cloud, child of 
the hurricane, the physical representative of darkness and the power 
of evil. But I would note that in all the nursery rhymes we find the 
name Tom connected with darkness and mischief. Thus, little Tommy 
Tucker sings for his supper, that is, at nightfall. (The rest of the 
song relating to him is evidently a nature-riddle—the white bread and 
butter, like the bread and honey eaten by the queen in the Song of 
Sixpence, being moonlight.) The drowning of pussy in the well—the 
cat being the Egyptian Bubastis, emblem of the moon—is effected by 
Tommy Green,! while her restoration, or the removal of the clouds 
which had enshrouded the moon, is effected by Jack Grout, probably 
Jack Roth, or Red Jack, the sun. Tom Tiddler, also, on whose 
ground gold and silver are picked up in the childish game, is a repre- 
sentative of darkness; for the games of children, as Tylor well 
remarks, are survivals of occupations formerly belonging to the serious 
business of life. 

1 It is well remarked by Goldziher that the blackness of night is not ‘ separated 
from the general category of dark colour to which green and blue also belong.” 
He quotes the words of an explorer sent out from the land of Banfi Madhij to look 
for suitable pasturage, who said, ‘‘ The surface of the land is /ike night, so green is 
it.” So also Abi Nucheyla (Aganf, xviii. 139) says, ‘‘ Put on as thy shirt night, 
black and dark like the colour of su#dus,” this being the greenish colour of the 
garments promised the faithful in Paradise (Koran, Sar xviii. 30, Ixxvi. 21). 
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The origin of this usage of the name Tom is not clear, any more 
indeed than the origin of the usage which assigns the name Jack to 
solar figures. But it may be suggested that the name Thammuz has 
perhaps been turned into the familiar Thomas. The name of the 
Pheenician deity Thammuz, like the name Typhon, implies concealment. 
Indeed, what is known about the deity Thammuz resembles in many 
respects the legend or myth of Typhon. Thammuz is identified with 
the Greek Adonis. The women who sat weeping for the death of 
‘Thammuz (Ezekiel viii. 13) are described in the Septuagint as weep- 
ing for the death of Adonis. The reader will remember how Milton 
(Paradise Lost, i. 146) speaks of the rites of Thammuz'— 


. « « Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. 


It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that as Tom the Piper’s 
son was beaten for pig-stealing, so Thammuz, or Adonis, was wounded 
in a boar hunt. According to the Greeks, indeed, Adonis was slain, 
but he was to be perennially restored. 

But it may be asked, do we know anything respecting Adonis or 
Thammuz which would correspond to the relation between ‘Tom and 
the Piper? Was Adonis, according to classic mythology, the son of the 
storm, or of the Piping One? The answer seems to me decisive in 
favour of the interpretation which I have assigned to this nursery 
legend. Adonis was the son of Kinyras and Myrrha, Myrrha being 
also his sister. Whenever, by the way, we meet with complex rela- 
tionship of this sort, we may be sure we have a nature myth to deal 
with. In this case Kinyras (the storm) begets Myrrha (the rain), and 
Adonis (the storm cloud) is in turn poetically represented as the off- 
spring of storm and rain. I consider Myrrha to represent rain, 
because the word undoubtedly signifies fowing or pouring. In like 
manner Kinyras may be understood to represent the wind, because 
the word Kinyras undoubtedly signifies waz/ing or piping. The Greek 
adjective Aimyros means wailing, and is regarded by grammarians as 
a case of onomatopeeia, so that we can understand what sort of wailing 
is meant, namely a plaintive piping noise like that of a distant wind. 


1 At arecent meeting of the Congress of Orientalists at San Mezzano, Professor 
Lenormant read an interesting paper on the evidence obtained from the cuneiform 
inscript{ons respecting the myth and festivals of this God Tammuz, or Thammuz. 
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I cannot doubt, then, that our nursery rhyme describing how Thomas, 
son of the Piper, hunted pigs, and suffered punishment, is a survival 
of some old song of the earlier British bards, describing how Tham- 
muz, son of Kinyras the Wailer, was wounded in the boar hunt. 
In other words, this nursery rhyme presents the nature myth con- 
cealed under the story of Adonis, Venus, and Persephone. 

Here I must conclude, though much remains to be said not only 
about the nursery rhymes to which I have referred as too important to 
be fully dealt with here, but also about others which have been left 
untouched. It could readily be shown that “the old woman who 
went up on high to clear the cobwebs out of the sky,” is a solar 
figure, belonging to that exceedingly remote age, when, as Tylor 
notes, the sun was regarded as female, the moonas male. With equal 
clearness it can be shown “that the old woman who lived in a shoe 
and had so many children she didn’t know what to do” (with and 
for them), is prolific Mother Nature. She supplies their wants as 
well as she can though incompletely, whips them all round (man is 
born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward), and sends them to their 
bed, the grave. Her residing in a shoe, which seems absurd and 
meaningless, will be recognised as highly significant by those who 
remember that the emblem of Vishnu, the preservative power of 
nature, was a shoe-shaped or boat-shaped vessel (reproduced in the 
symbol that Tacitus describes as “Signum in modum liburne figura- 
tum”). The old custom of throwing a shoe after a newly-married 
pair had its origin in this symbolisation. (Compare in this connec- 
tion the mystical rhymes beginning “ My dame has lost her shoe.”) In 
like manner other seemingly childish rhymes will be found on examina- 
tion to be nature myths. In fact, I would in conclusion notice, that 
the more absurd and childish a nursery rhyme is, the more likely it 
is, on @ priori grounds, to have a hidden significance. We may 
dismiss as altogether improbable the idea that in old times mere 
nonsense verses were ever composed either for children or for grown 
folks. The composition of purely nonsensical stories or verses 
belongs to later and more civilised times, when men have leisure for 
the absurd. As the older games of children are pictures, only 
childish because drawn by children, of the serious pursuits of grown 
persons, so the older nursery songs were the simple records of beliefs 
or fancies which grown people really entertained when the songs 


were made. 
THOMAS FOSTER. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


.N the number of “ Fors” for November 1877, Mr. Ruskin tells 
the following story of Sir Walter Scott: — 

“ When he was sitting to Northcote, who told the story to my 
father” (writes Mr. Ruskin), “‘ not once nor twice, but I think it is in 
Hazlitt’s ‘Conversations of Northcote ’ also, the old painter, speaking 
with a painter’s wonder of the intricate design of the Waverley Novels, 
said, that one chief source of his delight in them was, that ‘he never 
knew what was coming.’ 

“*Nor I either,’ answered Sir Walter. 

“ Now, this reply,” continues Mr. Ruskin, “ though of course 
partly playful and made for its momentary point, was deeply true in 
a sense which Sir Walter himself was not conscious of. He was con- 
scious of it only as a weakness—not as a strength. His beautiful 
confession of it as a weakness is here in my bookcase behind me, 
written in his own hand in the introduction to the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 
I take it reverently down and copy it from the dear old MS., written 
as it is at temperate speed—the letters all perfectly formed, but with 
no loss of time in dotting z’s, crossing #’s, writing mute ¢’s in past 
participles, or in punctuation ; the current dash and full period alone 
being used.” Then follows the quotation, towards the close of which 
Scott says: “I think there is a demon which seats himself on the 
feather of my pen when I begin to write and leads it astray from 
the purpose. Characters expand under my hand, incidents are 
multiplied, the story lingers while the materials increase—my regular 
mansion turns out a Gothic anomaly, and the work is done long before 
I have attained the end proposed.” 

A habit of mind and a method of work more different from Mr. 
Browning’s it would be difficult to conceive. Neither in pride could 
he declare, or in humility confess, with regard to the development of 
his poetical conceptions, that “ he never knew what was coming.” A 
dynamical imaginative force which gathers increased momentum with 
every movement, and which, in its resistless action, rules rather than 
serves the creative mind, does not mark Mr. Browning. He never 
surrenders himself. He is always his own perfect master. He lays 
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hold of the subject he means to handle, the problem he means to 
discuss, masters it in all its details, and then proceeds to unfold it 
poetically. But the deliberately conceived purpose is manifest from 
the commencement and rules the composition. And therefore it is 
that Mr. Browning’s poems are far tougher in their intellectual fibre 
than those of any other poet. For his intellect is always busy, and 
to follow him demands a distinct intellectual effort on the part of his 
readers. Much of the finest poetry of such writers as Byron, Shelley, 
or Tennyson, merely gives musical utterance to a mood of the writer’s 
spirit—a mood conditioned by surrounding circumstances, while the 
intellect is all but passive. We, too, have our corresponding moods, to 
which these perfect utterances give voice, and we read with a languid 
but exquisite pleasure as the poet expresses our sense of world-weari- 
ness, of brooding melancholy, or of the raptures of spiritual vision. 
Take, for example, this short poem from Heine :— 


Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’: 

Ihn schlafert ; mit weisser Decke 
Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traumt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 


The verses tell how a lonely pine-tree, wrapped up for his long 
northern night in white coverlit of snow, dreams, in his drowsy 
slumbers, of a far-off palm-tree held silent and suffering in the motion- 
less air of the parched and burning East. I repeated these lines not 
long ago to a friend of mine. “Is that all?” he said. “ I thought he 
would have contrived a miracle to bring them together.” Had Heine 
done so he might have made a pretty tale, but he would have spoiled 
a poem. For what gives the lines a poetical value is the fact that, 
in their broken incompleteness, they finely express our moods of 
unsatisfied yearning when we /ee/ the bars of destiny which prison us 
with a sense either of weariness or pain. But we might, I think, 
search through Mr. Browning’s velumes without meeting such a poem 
as this. And the reason is not, as it seems to me, because, as Mr. 
Hutton says of him, Mr. Browning has no moods, but rather because 
he never yields to them, in the sense of making a solitary sentiment 
the burden of a poem. And the reason he never yields to them is 
a note of the mastery of his intellect. Those moods of the spirit 
come upon us often we know not how. We cannot give an intellec- 
tual account of them. Mr. Browning will make no feeling or emotion 
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the subject of poetry unless he can give an intellectual account of it. 
If he be possessed strongly by some spiritual elation or depression, 
he does not merely express the feeling in verse, he sets himself the 
task of discovering how he came to feel as he does feel, and his con- 
clusion, if it seem likely to furnish a new psychological suggestion, 
becomes the subject of a poem. It is this habit of making every 
human feeling contribute food for intellectual reflection which marks 
Mr. Browning as a poet. 

And for the same reason he never yields to the ma¢ural impres- 
sions which any given incident is fitted to awaken. Much of the 
most popular verse is popular simply because it expresses finely our 
own thought, not because it supplies us with a new one. Who reads 
now the poems of Henry Vaughan? And yet who does not often 
murmur to himself at least two verses “on the death of friends :”— 

They are all gone into the world of light ! 
And I alone sit lingering here ! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
He that hath found a fledged bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

These verses owe their success to the fact that they finely express 
the common, strangely-mingled feeling awakened by the death of 
friends in the minds of those whose Christian hope tinges, without 
quite dispelling, the darkness of a wondering ignorance. We read 
such poetry easily and pleasantly, because it returns a musical echo 
to our own thought. Mr. Browning never supplies such echoes. 
For just as he refuses to yield himself to the wayward swayings of a 
mood, the clue to whose origin he has lost, so too he refuses to sur- 
render himself to the natural suggestions of any event or incident, 
but shapes and creates new ones by the originating genius of his 
vivid speculative intellect. 

And it is this habit which gives to his work such a singular 
originality. For the disciplined and controlled refections of a mind 
of the intellectual calibre of Mr. Browning’s upon any human incident 
must always be more original than his first impulsive suggestions. 
The latter he would share with other poets ; the former are exclu. 
sively his own. To illustrate this we may recall the well-known 
poem entitled “A Grammarian’s Funeral.” The poem is the sup- 
posed hymn of the disciples who bore their master to his last resting- 
place. The incident refers to a time shortly after the revival of 
learning in Europe. The dead man was an earnest toiler in the new 
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paths. So eager was he that death found him still at work, classifying 
and arranging the parts of speech—— 


So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 
Ground he at grammar ; 

Still, thro’ the rattle parts of speech were rife, 
While he could stammer. 

He settled Hoti’s business—let it be, 
Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 


The natural feeling suggested by this incident is one of half- 
pathetic, half-humorous pity at the sad tragedy of human destiny. 
We think how incommensurate was the result of his work to the toil 
of the worker ; what wealth in the doer, what poverty in the task ; 
and had we to write a poem on the theme of such a burial, we should, 
I think, describe the lonely labourer as being carried to some hidden 
lowly spot which might furnish an appropriate resting-place for one 
who had toiled so hard and achieved so little. 

How differently does Mr. Browning write. It is to no lowly 
secluded spot that he makes the scholars bear their master. 


Let us begin to carry up this corpse, 
Singing together ; 

Leave we the common croft, the vulgar thorpes, 
Each in his tether, 

Sleeping safe in the bosom of the plain. 


Leave we the unlettered plain, its herds, and crop, 
Seek we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture! 

All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels; 
Clouds overcome it ; 

No, yonder sparkle is the citadel’s, 
Circling its summit: 

Thither our path lies. 


On the topmost peak alone can he be fitly buried. And why? 
Was it so grand a thing to study grammar, to exhaust life in perfecting 
the world’s knowledge of the parts of speech? Yes, says the poet, 
for the grammarian displayed thereby a sublime and solitary trust in 
God. He was so supremely confident of another life that he was 


willing to give up the whole of this one in mastering the lowliest 
rudiments of knowledge. 
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Was it not great ? did not he throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 
He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment ; 
He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Found or earth’s failure ; 
** Wilt thou trust Death or not?” He answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
Hence with life’s pale lure.’’ 


So Mr. Browning reflects on the life of this eager worker, still 
busied with Greek particles and struggling successfully with the 
doctrine of the enclitic De, while death was struggling successfully 
with him, till we find that he has interlaced our feeling of kindly pity 
with a strengthening fibre of spiritual trust. 

Now, it will be readily admitted that the study of such poetry as 
this demands an intellectual effort. We can follow a writer who 
expresses exquisitely our own feeling, without any apparent effort ; it 
is widely different with the work of one who resolutely sets himself 
against our feeling and forces us into the position of fellow-thinkers 
with him. And this necessary effort is made yet more needful by 
Mr. Browning’s poetical execution. He carries captive in his verse 
the spoils of a mind which has ranged all literature seeking what it 
might appropriate. Seldom has a more widely-cultured student 
written verse. Unfortunately, he assumes in his readers a knowledge 
equal to his own—a knowledge sometimes of matters even personal 
and domestic. His poems are full of obscure references. Unknown 
allusions, emergent and re-emergent, frisk and gambol like strange 
sea-creatures in the deep waters of his verse. We do not quite 
follow the poet, and we lose something in consequence. Even when 
he is most lucid there is still a certain obscurity, due to the assumption 
on his part that the reader is in his confidence and can take a hint. 

Suppose we quote first without comment those abruptly-intro- 
duced but magnificent lines which close the introduction to his great 
poem the “ Ring and the Book.” 


A ring without a posy, and that ring mine! 

Oh, Lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart. 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
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Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop down 

To toil for man—to suffer or to die: 

This is the same voice—can thy soul know change ? 

Hail, then, and hearken from thy realms of help. 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Than with bent head and beseeching hand, 

That still despite the distance and the dark 

What was again may be—some interchange 

Of grace—some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile, 

Never conclude, but raising hand and head, 

Thither where eyes that cannot reach yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help—that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which I judge thy face makes proud, 

Some wanness where I think thy foot may fall. 
These lines would be beautiful to the most ignorant. But if we happen 
to remember the reference to Hamlet and Ophelia in the opening line 
—if we know of the poet’s true- devotion to one sacred memory—a 
devotion which lengthens out ¢/és prologue with the expression of a 
love deeper than Hamlet dreamed of in his scorn—if we have read 
the inscription on the Casa Guidi at Florence ; “Qui scrisse e mori 
Elisabetta Barrett Browning, che in cuore di donna conciliava scienze 
di dotto e spirito di poeta, e fece del suo verso aureo anello fra 
Italia e Inghilterra,” suggesting the somewhat ambiguous title of the 
poem—then only do we realise their full beauty as we see how they 
unite the dignity of ideal thought with the pathos of personal affection. 
He found the “Lyric Love” whose aid he summons, singing in the 
pure atmosphere of lyrical joy. He saw her, smitten by the sorrows 
of the world, droop to earth to suffer and to sing. He held her to 
his heart for a little while. Once again she is removed from him, 
and this time by the harsher severance of death. But her soul can 
know no change. Ere he begins his song, he bends to receive the 
help and blessing of his teacher. As he ends it, he lifts his face 
filled with yearning love which strives and wrestles with the 
darkness; and as his eyes strain upwards, the unpierced vapours 
which roll between and veil her from him, seem to struggle for a 
moment with the wan light of a passing brightness—a brightness 
whose source, he fondly fancies, is the smile upon her glorified face 
and the tread of her radiant feet. 

Poetry like this effectually dissipates the current opinion that 

Mr. Browning lacks passion. And yet the current opinion has 
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some foundation. For although Mr. Browning has true passion, 
though always under perfect control, no poet finds with more 
difficulty the appropriate language of passion. Passion does one of 
two things: either it intensifies utterance, till common speech 
becomes almost musical, as the jerky unbalanced words we usually 
send forth are steadied beneath the weight of a whole nature going 
out upon them, or else, if the feeling be “00 powerful, it stifles 
utterance. When Webster makes Ferdinand turn from the corpse of 
his murdered sister with the words “ Cover her face ; my eyes dazzle ; 
she died young,” he is as true to nature as Shelley is in the last great 
speech of Beatrice Cenci. But Mr. Browning can never master the 
pure eloquence of fluent verse, and his style is habitually so abrupt, 
we do not feel the transition sufficiently when he slightly emphasizes 
his natural manner. There is'in Mr. Browning a rare amount of 
passionate heat ; but it is for the most part the kind of heat which 
would be described in physics as latent heat. The ice has to be 
melted before the temperature is perceptibly raised. On account of 
Mr. Browning’s style and diction, so many obstacles hinder the 
expression of his passion, so much frigidity has to be overcome, that 
the passion becomes in great part latent, and can be detected only 
by close examination. Only now and again a tongue of vivid flame 
pierces the stony crust of his rough boulder-strewn verse, to give 
significant hint of the central fire which fed it ; as, for instance, the 
lines in which Sebald and his “ spirit's arbitress, magnificent in sin,” 
live over again the hours of their passion, in the interchange of their 
terrible memories, or the fine conclusion of the speech of the 
child-wife, Pompilia, when she flings the whole passion of her 
innocent nature into a defence of the chivalrous but too reckless 
young priest— 
I would have sprung to these beckoning across 
Murder and hell, gigantic and distinct, 


O’ the threshold—posted to exclude me heaven. 
He is ordained to call and I to come ; 


where the last line seems to me great in the gathered energy of a deep 
passion. 

So much has been said and written of the inequalities and 
rudenesses of Mr. Browning’s verse, that beyond this critical remark 
upon the hindrance they impose to the successful expression of 
passion, little need be said. One remark, however, must be made. 
It ought to be observed how what ought to be a help to the artist 
becomes an increased hindrance, viz. the quality of rhyme. The 
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function of rhyme is to make the thought flow more freely. A verse 
is literally a versus, a turning, and the rhyme at the end of the line 
is meant to help the thought to get round the corner. This true end 
is defeated if ¢¢ attracts attention to itself. When the author of the 
“ Ingoldsby Legends ” writes of 


Some such pious divine as 
St. Thomas Aquinas, * 

Or, equally charming, 
The works of Bellarmine ; 


or tells us how the Zzmes declared Lord Brougham to be 


Quite lost in his 
Classic attempt at translating Demosthenes; 


our admiration for the cleverness of the versifier destroys our 
sense of the melody of the verse. And it is too often the same in 
the case of Mr. Browning. His clever rhymes pull us up suddenly 
to examine them, like sign-posts at the meeting of the ways. We 
must pause, for example, to admire the skill which has found in the 
monosyllables “ dab brick” a fitting rhyme for “ fabric.” If we com- 
pare these poems with a piece of perfect melody—as, for instance, the 
lines in “Christabel” commencing “ Alas, they had been friends in 
youth,”—we shall see that in the latter there is not a single rhyme 
which is ostentatiously prominent, and that, consequently, the music 
flows gracefully and with ease. It is unfortunate that Mr. Browning, 
who needs such help as he could get from rhyme, more than Cole- 
ridge, so seldom uses it judiciously. 

With a little care, however, in order to master the peculiarities of 
Mr. Browning’s style and his favourite grammatical turns, we are able 
to read his poems without much effort. This care, however, is just 
what his determined critics will not take. The Saturday Review, for 
example, quoted last June from Mr. Browning’s last poem the following 
lines :— 


I have questioned and am answered. Question, answer, presuppose 

Two points: that the thing itself which questions, answers, is, it knows ; 

As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself, a force 

Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 

Unaffected by its end—that this thing likewise needs must be ; 

Call this—God then, call that Soul, and both—the only facts for me. 

Prove them facts? That they o’erpass my power of proving proves them such, 
Fact it is I know. I know not something that is fact so much, 





The critic goes on to complain that these lines are obscure. 
“ The last line,” he says, “has scarcely been excelled in obscurity by 
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Hegel in prose or by Mr. Browning in verse. The meaning seems to 
be, ‘ It is a fact that I know I am ignorant of something which is also 
a fuct.’” But the Saturday Reviewer has himself created in great 
measure the obscurity. The poet argues that the existence of the 
soul and of God are prime facts of consciousness, authenticated by 
better evidence than is the existence of any phenomena. He knows 
that their existence is fact; if #¢ is not, he knows of nothing which is— 
Fact it is I know. I know not something that is fact so much. 


But the critic seems carelessly to have read 
Fact it is. I know I know not something that is fact so much. 


What I have said so far of Mr. Browning amounts to this. His 
poems are not so much poems in the ordinary sense as the intellectual 
reflections of a true poet. The study of such work demands a 
corresponding intellectual effort on the part of the reader, and the 
necessity for this effort is increased by the range and obscurity of the 
poet’s allusions, and by the turgidity and uncouthness of his verse. 
It will be easily understood why such a writer is not popular. The 
necessary effort to understand him will seldom be made. Mr. 
Browning, indeed, sometimes, though rarely, writes with a perfectly 
lucid beauty, and the memory of such triumphs as “The Lost 
Leader” and “Evelyn Hope” makes us more impatient of his 
customary failure. But these poems must either have been solitary 
inspirations, or else elaborated with unusual care. No doubt, if the 
latter be the case, it would seem to many that it would be far better 
were Mr. Browning to write less, and to write with greater care. 
Those who admire him most, will hesitate before endorsing this 
opinion. For the intellectual fertility of the poet, which supplies his 
greatest charm, never deserts him, and to limit his powers of produc- 
tion would be to rob us of admirable studies, with the doubtful 
equivalent, of improvement in one particular excellence, in which, 
however, he could never hope to rival the great masters of melodious 
verse. We should rather acquiesce in his own contentment with a 
limited circle of admirers, and take care, if we are included in the 
number, not to blind ourselves to his faults, or encourage him in the 
belief that his careless diction is a new poetical virtue. 

A discriminating critic, however, might furnish one strong reason 
to justify the wish that Mr. Browning’s literary productiveness might 
be limited. To Mr. Browning the human soul, in all its aspects 
supplying materials for intellectual reflection, forms the one subject of 
poetry. It is inevitable that, in course of time, he should come to 
exhaust the investigation of its normal moods, and begin to dwell 
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upon its more morbid and exceptional developments. This tendency 
has been noticeable of late, especially in such poems as “ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country,” or “The Ring Album,” although the 
latter contains, in other respects, what seems to me some of Mr. 
Browning’s best work. And this practice damages yet more his 
popularity. For ordinary minds do not care for such exceptional 
studies, scarcely believe, indeed, in the possible existence of such 
morbid states of consciousness, and resent having them thrust beneath 
their notice. Take, for instance, the little poem, “ Porphyria’s 
Lover.” The story is this. Porphyria is loved -by one whom she 
_ loves in return. But circumstances are too strong for her. She is 
compelled to marry for the sake of gold and position. On the eve 
of her bridal, she comes down to the cottage of her lover, to bid him 
a last passionate farewell. He sits with his head upon her shoulder, 
while her lovely hair falls loose. He feels that she is his— 


At last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me; surprise 
Made my heart swell, and still it grew, 
While I debated what to do. 
That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good; I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she ; 
I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee, 
I warily oped her lids ; again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain ; 
And I unlightened next the tress 
About her neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss. 
I propped her head up as before, 
Only this time my shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still, 
The smiling rosy little head, 
So glad it had its utmost will, 
That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead. 
Porphyria’s love: she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 
And thus we sit together now, 
And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word! 





It is possible, of course, to enter into the feelings of “ Porphyria’s 
Lover.” We can understand how he might be mastered by the pas- 
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sionate desire to end the life of his love while her heart was still pure, 
in the very climax of her passion, and we can realise, though we 
might not wish to share, the feeling which enabled a highly sensitive 
nature to sit through the dark hours of a wild night, with his arms 
around the lifeless form of what the world would call a murdered 
maiden, and with the awful consciousness of God upon him. But 
the bulk of its readers will simply think the story morbid or absurd, 
though perhaps they may admit that it is told in something more than 
Mr. Browning’s best manner. 

And some such complaint as has been alluded to is really justified. 
If, indeed, the morbid element were but a passing episode in the 
development of a soul, we could bear to have it described. Un- 
fortunately, it becomes, in the hands of Mr. Browning, the exclusive 
subject of study. For Mr. Browning cannot paint the developments 
of a soul at all. Through his inability to represent dramatic action 
his works lose not only the scenic charm due to the picturesque 
play of circumstances, but they sustain the far greater loss of a power 
to picture the action of circumstances upon character. The slow 
changes of a nature, as it is beaten into shape by the “ blows of cir- 
cumstance,” such gradual growth as George Eliot so powerfully 
describes in the history of Tito, or of the two Tullivers, these are not 
within Mr. Browning’s power to exhibit dramatically. He can, 
indeed, tell us of the change. I know of nothing finer than his 
description, in the case of Pompilia, of 

That strange and passionate precipitance, 

Of maiden startled into motherhood, 

Which changes body and soul by nature's law. 

So when the she-dove breeds strange yearnings come 

For th’ unknown shelter by undreamed of shores ; 

And there is born a blood-pulse in her veins, 

To fight if need be, though with flap of wing, 

For the wool-flock or the fur-tuft—though a hawk 

Contest the prize—wherefore she knows not yet. 
But the change is not described dramatically. What Mr. Browning 
has before his eye is a fixed mental attitude. His representations 
are a kind of “tableaux vivants.” There is life, but little move- 
ment. 

But, within his own range, his work is perfect. The state of 
mind he is bent on understanding and describing, he does succeed 
in understanding and describing. No contributing trait is over- 
looked—nothing forgotten. There is, of course, a tendency in such 
work to become too microscopic. If an interesting object will but 
stand still and submit, we like to see it enlarged beneath a lens ; and 
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the fixed passivity of Mr. Browning’s studies makes such contempla- 
tion easy. Indeed, this microscopic tendency runs through all his 
poetry. No man has felt more profoundly at once the dignity and 
pathos of the naked elements of human life, and he seems inclined 
to exaggerate the lessons of sorrow or joy which a simple incident 
may supply—at least, what seems to duller souls an exaggeration. But 
this is an error on the right side. One who feels deeply, and can 
make us feel like Mr. Browning, the pathos and the beauty of the 
lowliest human life, can be pardoned a little exaggeration of the 
lessons of the common-place ; and we can excuse his antipathy 
against those who seem to think human passions are not fit objects 
of study, unless theatrically dressed and lodged in the breast of a 
Giaour or a Corsair, or—of the poet whose creations they are. 

One result of this tendency cannot, however, be overlooked, 
and must be condemned. Mr. Browning’s sense of the worth of 
everything human causes him to feel that nothing is common ; and 
this is true. But it also causes him to forget that there are many 
things which are vulgar. There are some things which only those 
poets with the very finest and most delicate powers of expression 
can speak of without the offence of coarseness. Mr. Browning, 
without these gifts, frequently speaks of them, the more so in his 
later works. A fine passage in his last poem is spoiled by a most 
vulgar reference. And even when Mr. Browning is not absolutely 
coarse, he fails often so perfectly to assimilate a homely figure as to 
leave no sense of unfitness in its use. For example, in that charming 
little poem, “‘ Popularity,” in which he seems rather defiantly to defend 
the rough unreadiness of his verse, he ends with the query, “ What 
porridge had John Keats?” Now, there is certainly nothing coarse 
in this, and yet it may be doubted whether the effect of that last 
line be not to leave on the minds of many, as the resultant im- 
pression from the perusal of a lovely poem, a picture of the ethereal 
author of “‘ Hyperion ” and the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn” sitting down 
to sup from off a preparation of that familiar cereal which Dr. Johnson 
(flashing a gleam of patriotic humour over the grave pages of his 
dictionary) described as “the food of horses in England and of men 
in Scotland.” 

The general judgment of Mr. Browning must then be that he is 
the most intellectually massive among English poets, and we have 
seen in what a variety of ways this very intellectual massiveness 
interferes with his legitimate hold on popular attention. Full 
justice will never be Aopularly awarded to his great qualities. It is 
to be doubted, however, whether Mr. Browning is greatly concerned 
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on account of any popular neglect. ‘To the true worker, the service 
of his Muse is its own complete reward. Tycho Brahe was driven 
from the wonderful home he had made for himself at Hveen, through 
the disfavour of a monarch and his court. What mattered it, sings his 
countryman the Danish poet Heiberg, to the old astronomer, into 
what land he was exiled, since Urania was ever his friend, and her 
star-strown heavens were above him. 

This criticism has dealt designedly with Mr. Browning’s qualities 
as an artist. It has said nothing of the temper of his mind, or of 
the spirit in which he writes. And yet one must surely ask somewhat 
of that temper and that spirit. For, in the final audit of every noble 
nature, these furnish perhaps the decisive criteria of poetical 
inspiration. What is it to be a poet? How distinguish between 
the pretensions of rivals? Mr. Browning shall tell us in some of his 


very latest words :— 
Dear, shall I tell you? ‘There’s a simple test 
Would serve when people take on them to weigh 
The worth of poets : ‘* Who was better, best, 
This, that, the other bard?” (bards none gainsay 
As good, observe ! no matter for the rest) : 
What quality preponderating may 
Turn the scale as it trembles? End the strife 
By asking, ‘‘ Which one led a happy life?” 


If one did over his antagonist, 

That yell’d, or shrieked, or sobb’d, or wept, or wail’d, 
Or simply had the dumps— dispute who list, 

I count him victor. Where his fellow fail’d, 
Mastered by his own means of might—acquist 

Of necessary sorrows—he prevail'd, 
A strong since joyful man, who stood distinct, 
Above slave sorrows to his chariot linked. 


Who knows most doubts most, entertaining hope, 
Means recognising fear; the keener sense 
Of all comprised within our actual scope 
Recoils from aught beyond earth’s dim and dense. 
Who, grown familiar with the sky, will grope 
Henceforward among groundlings? ‘That’s offence 
Just as indubitably: stars abound 
O’er head, but then—what flowers make glad the ground. 
So force is sorrow, and each sorrow force ; 
What then? Since swiftness gives the charioteer 
The palm, his hope be in the vivid horse, 
Whose neck God clothed with thunder, not the steer, 
Sluggish and safe! Yoke hatred, crime, remorse, 
Despair; but ever mid the whirling fear, 
Let through the tumult, break the poet’s face 
Radiant, assured his wild slaves win the race.! 


1 “ Two Poets of Croisic.” 
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Nobler or truer words have seldom been uttered. “His wild 
slaves.” Mr. Browning knows the deep truth of Goethe’s lines :— 
Who never ate his bread in sorrow ; 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers. 
But he knows as well that this naked truth must be qualified. For 
he knows that the wild and lawless, the fierce or petulant sorrows of 
the soul will never earn for it that spiritual vision, which can guide it 
to the goal of a poet’s perfect victory. They must be purified and 
disciplined ; they must be governed and controlled. The wild horses 
must become his slaves. Fierce and untamed “ Tartars of the 
Ukraine breed,” which can drag a self-tormented mind through 
Europe, are not the creatures he will harness to Azs car. He has 
made his dark sorrows the slave steeds of his nobler nature, and 
through the whirling dust of the arena, they will win for him the 
palm he covets, and crown him with the laurels of the truthful and 
the pure. 

The last of the old Hebrew prophets, looking out upon the grey 
twilight, soon to change into that dolorous night which closed the 
day of his nation’s history, gave promise to them that feared 
Jehovah’s name that the Sun of Righteousness would, at last, arise 
with healing in his wings. In the deepest moments of our existence, 
the longing for that ampler sunrise, enchains our spirits in the 
bondage of a great desire. And he is no ideal poet who cares 
nothing for that rising. For it is the true bard’s best privilege to 
yearn for it too, in song—perhaps to hasten it. It is his part to 
announce the coming splendour ; his to anticipate the dawn. He 
wheels to the East the heads of those dark sorrow-steeds he guides. 
The longed-for orb will rise to the measured thunder of their hoofs. 
The manes they toss so proudly will be burnished in his golden 
glances. Through the long dark night, the poet drives, jubilant with 
the joy of hope. For he can read the face of the sky and discern 
the signs of the times ; and he sees the rose-winged herald of a new 
humanity in that faint, far-off dawn-flush, which seems only the 
breaking of an earthly morning, to the generations of the evil and 


adulterous. 
A. N. MACNICOLL. 
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THE OLD PHRENOLOGY AND THE 
NEW. 4 


HERE has ever lain a strange fascination for culture and igno- 
rance alike, in the attempt to diagnose the intellect and cha- 
racter of man from the outward manifestations of his face and skull. 
The problem of character and its interpretation is as old as Plato, ar.d 
may probably be shown to be more ancient still. Egyptian sooth- 
sayers and Babylonian astrologers were hardly likely to have omitted 
the indexing of character as a profitable and at the same time legiti- 
mate exercise of their art. The forecasting of future events and the 
casting of nativities were studies likely enough to bear a friendly rela- 
tionship to the determination of character from face, from fingers, or 
from skull and brain itself. But the histories of palmistry and sooth- 
saying, with that of physiognomy, are they not all writ in the Ency- 
clopedias ? We shall not occupy space with an historical résumé of 
the efforts of philosophy in swaddling clothes attempting to wrestle 
with the great problem of mind and matter ; nor shall we at present 

venture to oppose a scientific denial to Shakespeare’s dictum that 

There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

Darwin’s “Expression of the Emotions,” the development of 
facial contortions, and the interesting study of the genesis of smiles 
and tears, and of the thousand and one signs which make up the visi- 
ble and emotional life of humanity, may form a subject for treatment 
hereafter. Our present study concerns the deeper but not less in- 
teresting problem of the indexing of mind, and of the relations of 
brain-conformation and brain-structure to character and disposition. 
If there exists no art “ to find the mind’s construction in the face,” 
Lavater notwithstanding, may we discover “ the mind’s construction 
in the skull?” If the old phrenology, or the science of brain-pans, be 
regarded as practically obsolete amongst physiologists and scientific 
men at large, what hopes of successfully estimating the “coinage of 
the brain” may the new phrenology be said to hold out? To this 
interesting question, then, let us ask the reader’s attention for a brief 
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period. We may premise, that if the march in ways phrenological be 
somewhat bellicose, our journey shall not be wanting in those mental 
elements which make for instruction in a field largely peopled with 
human hopes and fears. 

The professions of phrenology are not by any means so correctly 
appreciated as might be thought, considering how well known is the 
name of the science, and how popular were its tenets within, com- 
paratively speaking, a few years back. Although the name “ phreno- 
logy” is but an echo in the scientific class-rooms, its professors still 
flourish, mostly in obscure localities in large towns, and often present 
themselves as modern representatives of the Peripatetici, in that 
they wander from town to town as travelling philosophers who 
usually unite a little electro-biology to their phrenological talents, 
and throw in an occasional mesmeric séance by way of offset to the 
more serious business of the interpretation of character. There are, it 
is true, phrenological societies and museums in several of our cities. 
The latter are chiefly remarkable for the varied collection of mur- 
derers’ effigies and for the extensive assortment of casts of cranial 
abnormalities ; the exact relationship of these contorted images to 
phrenological science being rarely if ever made clear to the visitor 
on the search for knowledge. Now and then in opticians’ windows 
one sees a wondrous china head whose cubic capacity is mapped off 
into square inches, half inches and quarters, of veneration, ideality, 
comparison, benevolence, and many other qualities of mind. The 
contemplation of such a work of art excites within the mind of the 
ingenuous observer an idea of the literal awfulness of a science which 
dispenses destructiveness by the inch, and which maps out the bounds 
of our amativeness by the rule of three ;_ whilst the profundity of its 
professors may by such a mind be compared only to that of Butler's 


savant who 
Could distinguish and divide 


A hair, ’twixt south and south-west side. 


Nor would the admiration of the ingenuous one be lessened were 
he to enter the sanctum of the “ professor” of phrenology, and 
submit his cranium to the ocular inspection and digital manipulation 
of the oracle. The very furnishings of the apartment are mystic, 
and impress or overawe the inquiring mind. Pope’s dictum 
concerning “ the proper study of mankind” embellishes the walls ; 
and the advice “know thyself,” meant to be interpreted and taken 
in a phrenological sense, is given gratis through the medium of a 
conspicuous, and usually illustrated, poster. The tattooed head of a 
New Zealander ; a few skulls, occasionally supplemented by a collec 
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lection of stuffed lizards and other reptilian curiosities, and invariably 
flanked by busts of the ancient philosophers, complete the zsthetic 
furnishings of the modern temple of the delineator of character. To 
the proprietor, in due time, enters a certain moiety of the British 
public in search of knowledge. And thence issue the patients, each 
provided for a consideration with a wondrous chart of their mental 
disposition, wherein the moral quicksands are presumed to be duly 
marked, and the obliquities of character stamped, with a view 
towards future correction and improvement. 

How does the phrenological professor succeed very fairly in read- 
ing character? may be asked at the outset by readers who have had 
those parts of their disposition best known to themselves delineated 
with accuracy by the oracle. The reply is clear. Not through mani- 
pulating those mysterious “ bumps,” nor through any occult knowledge 
of the brains of his votaries, but simply from a shrewd talent for scan- 
ning the personal appearance and physiognomy of his clients, and by 
the dexterous suggestion of queries bearing on those traits of character 
which the features and manner reveal. Your successful phrenologist 
is in truth a shrewd physiognomist. His guide to character is in reality 
the face, not the brain-pan. The dress, manners, and deportment of 
his clients, and not the grey matter of the cerebrum, form the real 
basis of his observations. If any one may be found to doubt how 
accurately one’s character may be mapped out from its outward mani- 
festations, let him endeavour to study for a while the acts and de- 
portment of those with whose “ mind’s construction ” he may be even 
slightly acquainted, and he will speedily discover numerous clues to 
the mental disposition in common acts and traits which previously 
had passed utterly unnoticed. Such a result accrues speedily to the 
professed physiognomist and shrewd observer of men, who, passing 
his fellows in professional review before him, speedily discovers 
types of character to which, with allowance for special proclivities 
or traits, his various clients may be referred. That character may 
with tolerable success be determined even from handwriting is a 
well-known fact ; and it is difficult to see the superiority of the 
pretensions and claims of phrenology as a guide to character over 
those of the professor of caligraphic philosophy. One of the most 
convincing illustrations that even a practical knowledge of brain- 
structure is not necessary for the successful delineation of such super- 
ficial traits of character as can alone be determined by the casual 
observer, may be found in the fact, that very few “ professors’ 
of phrenology have ever studied the brain, whilst a large proportion 
may never have seen an actual human brain. A notable example of 
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a successful practice of phrenology being carried on independently of 
any knowledge whatever of the brain, is known to the writer, in the 
case of a worthy police-sergeant, who attained tolerable accuracy in 
the art of reading “the mind’s construction,” but who had never 
even seen a brain, and who had the faintest possible idea of the ap- 
pearance of that organ. Unless, therefore, one may logically maintain 
that total ignorance of the brain-pan is compatible with an accurate 
understanding of its contents and mysteries, the successful practice 
of phrenology must be shown to depend on other data and other 
circumstances than are supplied by anatomy and physiology—these 
sciences admittedly supplying the foundation of all that is or can be 
known regarding the brain, its conformation, structure, and functions. 
Empirical science—science falsely so-called—will not hesitate to assert 
its ability to accurately solve the deepest problems of character and 
mind. But the more modest spirit of the true scientist will hesitate 
before crediting itself with any such ability, or even before giving 
assent to such general rules of character as are exemplified by the 
saying, “ Big head and little wit ;” or by that of the worthy Fuller, 
who, in his “ Holy and Profane State,” remarks that “Often the 
cockloft is empty in those whom Nature hath built many stories high.” 
The fundamental doctrine of the old phrenology is well known to 
most of us. Its great doctrine is pictorially illustrated in the china 
heads of the opticians’ windows, and may be summed up in the 
statement that different parts or portions of the brain are the organs 
of different faculties of mind. The brain thus viewed is a storehouse 
of faculties and qualities, each faculty possessing a dominion and 
sphere of its own amongst the cerebral substance, and having its 
confines as rigidly defined as are the boundaries of certain actual 
provinces in the East, the status of which has afforded matter for 
serious comment of late amongst the nations at large. Thus, if 
phrenology be credited with materialising mind in the grossest 
possible fashion, its votaries have themselves and their science to 
thank for the aspersion. If it be maintained that feelings of destruc- 
tiveness reside above the ear, then must we localise the desire to kill 
or destroy in so much brain substance as lies included in the 
“bump” in question. When vainglory besets us, we must hold, if 
we are phrenologists, that there is a molecular stirrage and activity of 
brain-particles beneath a certain bump of “self-esteem” situated 
above and in front of the ear ; whilst feelings of veneration, of hope, 
or of wonder are each to be regarded as causing a defined play of 
action in particular bumps and special quarters of the brain. Were 
the deductions of phrenology true, or were its claims to be regarded 
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as a science founded on definite grounds, mind could no longer be 
regarded as a mystery, since it would be within the power of the 
phrenologist to assert that, when swayed by emotions of one kind 
or another, he could declare which part of the brain was being affected. 
This declaration logically follows upon that which maintains the 
localisation of faculties in different parts of the brain; but it is a 
conclusion at the same time from which physiology simply retires in 
outspoken disdain, as presenting us with an empirical explanation of 
mysteries to which the furthest science has as yet failed to attain. 
That we may duly understand, not merely the falsity of the old 
phrenology, but the bearings of the new aspects of brain-science as 
revealed by modern 
physiology, we must 
briefly glance at the 
general conforma- 
tion of the brain. 
The organ of mind, 
contained _ within 
the skull, consists of 
the greater brain or 
cerebrum (fig. t, AA), 
and the lesser brain 
or cerebellum (B). 
The latter portion 
is situated at the 
back of the head, 
and forms the 
hinder part of the 
brain; the spinal 
cord (c), which, as 
every one knows, 
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Sipe View or THe Brain anv Spinat Corp.—(From Bourgery.) 
A, the cerebrum; B, the cerebellum ; M.O., the medulla oblongata; TUNS through the 

V, the vertebra, cut in halves ; C, the spinal cord, and the origin spine (vv) being 

of its nerves. * 
merely a continua- 
tion of the main axis of the nervous centres of which the brain is 
the chief. When the surface of the human brain is inspected, it is seen 
to present a very unequal appearance, due to the fact that its sub- 
stance is thrown into a large number of folds or convolutions (see fig. 1), 
as they are technically named by the anatomist. The brain, or cere- 
brum, is in reality a double organ, formed of two similar halves or 
hemispheres, which are separated by a deep central fissure, but which 


are also connected together below by a broad band of nervous matter 
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known as the corpus callosum. It is this latter band which brings the 
halves of the brain into relation with one another, and which thus serves 
to produce identity and correlation of action between its various parts. 

To the nature of the convolutions our especial attention must be 
directed. The brain-substance consists of grey and white nervous 
matter. The grey matter forms the outermost layer of the brain- 
substance, and encloses the white ; the opposite arrangement being 
seen, curiously enough, in the spinal cord. Now, one evident purpose 
of the convolutions of the brain is to largely increase the amount of its 
grey matter relatively to the space in which the organ of mind is con- 
tained ; whilst the perfect nutrition of the brain is also thus provided 
for through its convoluted structure permitting a fuller distribution of 
the minute bloodvessels which supply the brain with the vital fluid. 
It is a very noteworthy fact that the structure of the grey matter 
differs materially from that of the white. In the grey matter nerve- 
cells are found in addition to nervous fibres, the former originating 
nervous force, whilst the latter are simply capable of conveying 
this subtle force. Thus it may be said that it is in the grey 
matter that thought is chiefly evolved, and from this layer that 
purposive actions spring. The white matter, on the other hand, 
merely conveys nerve-force and nervous impressions, and is thus 
physiologically inferior in its nature to the grey substance. The 
observations of Gratiolet, Marshall, and Wagner seem to leave no 
room for doubt that the convolutions of the brain increase with 
culture, and are therefore more numerous and deeper in civilised than 
in savage races of men. It is curious, however, to observe that 
certain groups of quadrupeds are normally “ smooth-brained,” and 
possess few or no convolutions. Such are rats, mice, and the 
rodents or “ gnawing” animals at large, and it can hardly be main- 
tained that in those animals intelligence is normally low or instinct 
primitive—although, indeed, the just comparison of human with lower 
instincts must be founded on a broader basis than is presented by 
this single anatomical fact. 

A final observation concerning the anatomy of the brain relates 
to its size and weight as connected with the intelligence. The phre- 
nological doctrine of the disposition of faculties must be held 
to include the idea, that the larger the brain, the better specialized 
should be the mental qualities of the individual; the greater the 
amount of brain-substance forming the good and bad qualities 
and regions of the phrenologist, the more active should be the 
mental organisation. Now, it is a patent fact that this rule tells 
strongly against the phrenologist’s assumption, ‘True, various great 
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men have had large brains; but cases of great men possessing 
small brains are equally common, as also are instances where insanity 
and idiocy were associated with brains of large size. The normal 
average human male brain weighs from 49 to 50 ounces; man’s 
brain being 10 per cent. heavier than that of woman. Cuvier’s brain 
weighed 644 ounces; that of Dr. Abercrombie 63 ounces ; that of 
Spurzheim, of phrenological fame, 55 ounces; Professor Goodsir’s 
brain attained a weight of 574 ounces ; Sir J. Y. Simpson’s weighed 
54 ounces ; that of Agassiz 53°4 ounces; and that of Dr. Chalmers 
53 ounces. As instances of high brain-weights, without corre- 
sponding intellectual endowment, may be mentioned .four brains 
weighed by Peacock, the weights of which varied from 67°5 to 61 
ounces. Several insane persons have had brains of 644 ounces, 
62 ounces, 61 ounces, and 60 ounces, as related by Bucknill, 
Thurnam, and others. With respect to the brain-weights of the fair 
sex, anatomical authority asserts that in women with brains weighing 
55°25 ounces and 50 ounces, no marked intellectual features were 
noted. Below 30 ounces, the human brain becomes idiotic in cha- 
racter, so that there appears to exist a minimum weight, below which 
rational mental action is unknown. The anatomist’s conclusions 
regarding brain capacity and mental endowments are therefore plain. 
He maintains that the size and weight of the organ do not of them- 
selves afford any reliable grounds for an estimate of the mental en- 
dowments, whilst his researches also prove that a large brain and 
high intellectual powers are not necessarily or invariably associated 
together. 

The foregoing details will be found to assist us in our criticism of 
the pretensions of the old phrenology as a basis for estimating “the 
mind’s construction ” and the mental habits of man. Primarily, let us 
enquire if development—that great criterion of the nature of living 
structure—lends any countenance to the idea that the brain isa 
collection of organs such as the phrenologist asserts it to be. The 
brain of man, like that of all other backboned animals, appears to 
begin its history in a certain delicate streak or furrow which is 
developed on the surface of the matter of the germ. Within this 
furrow the brain and spinal cord are at first represented by an elon- 
gated strip of nervous matter, which strip, as the furrow closes to 
form a tube, also becomes tubular, and encloses within it, as the 
hollow of the tube, the little canal which persists in the centre of the 
spinal cord. The front part of this nervous tube, which soon exhibits 
a division into grey and white matter, now begins to expand so as to 
form three swellings named vesic/es. From these vesicles the brain 
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and its parts are formed. The foremost swelling soon produces the 
parts known as the optic lobes, and also the structures which are 
destined to form the hemispheres or halves of the brain itself. The 
middle swelling contributes to the formation of certain important 
structures of the brain ; and finally the cerebellum or lesser brain, 
along with the upper part of the spinal cord and other structures, 
appear as the result of the full development of the hinder or third 
swelling. Nor must we neglect to note that at first the human brain 
is completely smooth and destitute of convolutions, and only 
acquires its convoluted appearance towards the completion of 
development. 

It is now an appropriate duty to enquire if the history of the 
drain’s growth affords any countenance or support to the phreno- 
logical division of the organ into some thirty-five different organs 
and seats of faculties. The query is further a perfectly legitimate 
one. The phrenologist maintains the actuality of his deductions 
respecting the “organs” of mind, and it is only a fair and just 
expectation that, if the brain be a congeries of such organs, the anato- 
mist should be able to see these parts as development has revealed 
them. The nature of the brain is asserted by the phrenologist to 
exist in its composition as a set of organs. That nature, argues the 
anatomist, if revealed at all, should present itself in its development, 
which alone can show us nature’s true fashion of building a brain. 
What, therefore, is the result of the anatomist’s study of the manner 
in which the brain is fashioned? The answer is found in the 
statement that there is not a trace of a single “organ” such as 
the phrenologist theoretically maintains is represented in the brain. 
There is no division into separate parts and portions, as the 
phrenologist’s chart would lead the observer to suppose. The 
scalpel of the anatomist can nowhere discover in the full-grown 
brain an organ of veneration, or of hope, or of language, or of 
destructiveness, or of any other mental feature: nor can his 
microscope detect in nature’s wondrous process of fashioning the 
brain any reason for the belief that the organ of mind is a collection 
of parts each devoted to the exercise of a special quality of mind. 
The arrangement which appears so clear on the phrenologist’s bust 
is nowhere represented in the brain itself. And the organs of the 
phrenologist, in so far as their existence is concerned, may not inaptly 
be described in Butler’s words as being 


Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished. 


But if development gives no support to the phrenological 
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assertion of the brain’s division into organs of the mind, neither does 
anatomy, human and comparative, countenance its tenets as applied 
to the examination of the brain-pan itself. To select a very plain 
method of testing the deductions of phrenology, let an anatomical 
plate of the upper surface of the undisturbed brain be exhibited, and 
having settled the position of certain “organs” from a phrenological 
chart, let anyone try to discover if the limits of any one organ can 
be discerned on the brain-surface. He will then clearly appreciate 
the hopeless nature of the task he has undertaken, and be ready to 
shrink from the attempt to resclve the complex convolutions before 
him into a square inch here of one faculty, or a square inch there of 
another. Moreover, one very important consideration will dawn upon 
the reflective mind which considers that the convolutions of the brain 


Tue Base or tHe Brain.—(From Bourgery. 


C, under surface of the cerebrum; cé, the cerebellum ; ». 06, the medulla oblongata. The 
nerves are numbered 1 to 12. 1, the olfactory nerve ; 2, the optic; 3, 4, and 6, nerves which 
govern the muscles of the eyeball ; 5, the trigeminal, which arises as shown by two roots; 7, 
the facial, ; 8, the auditory ; 9, the glosso-pharyngeal ; 10, the pneumogastric ; 11, the spinal 
accessory ; 12, the several roots of the hypoglossal. The figure 6 is placed on the pons varolii ; 
the crura cerebri are between the third and fourth nerves on either side, Just above are a, the 
corpora albicanta, and P, the pituitary body. 
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are not limited to the crown and sides of the head, but, on the con- 
trary, extend over the entire surface of the cerebrum, and are developed 
on its base (see fig. 2). No phrenologist has attempted, it is true, to 
get at the base of the brain by inspecting the palate; but it would 
be regarded as an absurd and unwarrantable statement to assert that 
the base of the brain has no functions, and that the mind of man is 
located only at the top and on the sides of the head. Yet the 
phrenologist is in the position of one making such an assertion ; 
since his science takes no account of the base or internal parts of 
the brain—situations, forsooth, in which anatomy and the newer 
phrenology demonstrate the existence of very important sensory and 
other organs. The question of the relatively immense tracts of 
brain which lie without the utmost ken of phrenology, even on its 
own showing, is also illustrated by the observation, that the bulging 
or hollowing of the skull at any point affords no criterion of the 
thickness of the grey matter of the brain, a layer which we have 
already seen to constitute the most important part of the brain- 
substance. This grey matter is seen to exist in tolerable uniformity 
over large tracts of brain-substance, and it is invariably in the 
hinder region of the brain that it attains its greatest complexity 
and development. The form of the skull is dependent on the 
amount and disposition of the white matter, and not on that of the 
grey ; and the former, as we have seen, has but a minor influence or 
part in the mental constitution, since its function is merely that of 
conducting, and not of originating thoughts and impressions. Since, 
then, phrenology lays so much stress on skull-conformation as a clue 
to brain-structure, it must be regarded as dealing rather with the 
results of the disposition of the white matter than with that of the 
grey—and this latter assumption of necessity ‘involves a second, 
namely, that phrenology has no status as a science of mind at all. 
There is one consideration concerning the practical application 
of the phrenologist’s assertions too important to be overlooked, namely, 
the difficulty of detecting or of mapping out on the living head the 
various “ bumps” or organs of mind which appear to be so lucidly 
localised on the bust or chart. The observer, who might naturally 
think the determination of the “ bumps” an easy matter, has but to 
try to reconcile with a phrenological chart or with the brain-surface 
itself (fig. 1), the configuration of a friend’s cranium, and he will 
then discover the impossibility of distinguishing where one faculty 
or organ ends and where another begins. How, for instance, 
can the exact limits of the four or five organs of mind, to be 
hereafter alluded to more specifically, which are supposed to exist 
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in the line of the eyebrow, be determined? What is the criterion 
of excessive or inferior development here, and how may we know 
when one “encroaches” upon another to the exclusion, or atrophy 
of the latter? The practical application of phrenology indeed 
constitutes one of its difficulties; and added to the difficulty or 
impossibility of accurately mapping out the boundaries of the 
phrenologist’s organs, we must take into account the fact that we are 
expected to detail these organs through, in any case, a considerable 
thickness of scalp, which veils and occludes, as every anatomist knows, 
the intimate conformation of the skull-cap. At the most the phreno- 
logist may distinguish regions ; his exact examination of the living head 
@ /a the phrenological chart or bust is an anatomical impossibility. 

But the anatomist has also something of importance to say regard- 
ing the actual existence of certain of the “ organs” of mind mapped 
out by the phrenologist. Leaning trustfully upon their empirical de- 
ductions, the phrenologists have frequently localised faculties and 
organs of mind upon bony surfaces separated from the brain by an 
intervening space of considerable kind. In so far as comparative ana- 
tomy is concerned, phrenology receives no assistance in its attempt 
to localise mind-functions in man. An elephant is admittedly a 
sagacious animal, with a brain worth studying ; just as a cat or tiger 
presents us with a disposition in which, if brain-science is applicable, 
as it should be, to lower forms of life exhibiting special traits of cha- 
racter, destructiveness should be well represented and _ typically 
illustrated. Alas for phrenology ! the bump of destructiveness in the 
feline races resolves itself into a mass of jaw muscles, and the 
elephant’s brain is placed certainly not within a foot or so of the most 
skilful of phrenological digits. The “frontal sinuses” or great air- 
spaces in the forehead bones of the animal intervene between the 
front of the brain, the region far excellence of intellect according to 
phrenology, and the outside layer of the skull. So that an observer 
could no more accurately construct a phrenological chart of an 
elephant than he could diagnose the contents of a warehouse by 
scanning the exterior of the building. 

Not merely, however, are the difficulties of phrenology limited to 
the lower animals. Suppose we make a cross section of a human 
skull, through either the right or left side of the forehead, about half 
an inch above the upper border of the orbit or eye-cavity. We may 
then discover that man as well as the elephant possesses “ frontal 
sinuses” or air-spaces in his forehead bone of considerable extent 
intervening between the exterior of the skull and the contained brain. 
Now, in such a section of the human skull, what phrenological “organs ” 
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shall we cut through? Certainly those of “ individuality,” “ form,” 
“size,” and “colour.” In placing such organs across the eyebrows 
the phrenologist might naturally be regarded as having proceeded on 
the assumption that he was mapping out on the exterior of the skull 
a certain part of the brain-surface. What shall be said of his pro- 
cedure, however, when the reader learns that a section of the skull 
made as indicated through these organs shows that they—ze. the 
“ organs” as marked on the outside of the skull—overlie the hollow 
spaces or “ frontal sinuses,” and are actually separated from the brain 
by cavities of considerable extent, in some cases exceeding an inch ? 
Such a demonstration truly speaks for itself, and no less so does 
the anatomist’s discovery that the “‘ organ” of phrenologists known as 
“form ” actually reposes in anything but a noble position on the cavity 
of the nose ; that the organ of “ calculation” is a solid bony (ordita/) 
process ; and that the size of the organ of “ language” really depends 
upon the want of forward projection of the eye depending on the 
special development of a bony process on which the organ of sight 
rests, and which in any case has nothing whatever to do with the 
brain. Of language more anon ; but enough has been said to show 
that a connection with the brain is not an invariable or apparently 
necessary condition for the construction of a phrenological “ organ ” 
of the mind—the fact that the brain is the organ of mind notwith- 
standing. 

But neither does the case for phrenology fare any better when it 
is tested by the results of the examination of crania belonging to 
persons whose family or personal history was well known, and whose 
characters, in respect of their thorough and stable formation, would 
therefore serve as atest of phrenological or any other system of mind- 
explanation. In the heyday of phrenological discussion, and in 
Edinburgh as the very focus and centre of the arguments f7o and 
con the system of Gall and Spurzheim, a Mr. Stone, then president of 
the Royal Medical Society, read in 1829 a paper in which the 
results of a most laborious and conscientious series of observations 
on the crania of well-known persons were detailed. These results, 
as wil! presently be shown, were fatal to any ideas which might have 
been entertained regarding the authentic nature of the data on 
which phrenological observations were founded. Fifty skulls were 
selected for measurement from the famous collection of Sir William 
Hamilton, fifty others being taken from that of Dr. Spurzheim 
himself. In the case of the skulls of fifteen murderers, whose 
crimes had been marked by unusual brutality and violence, and who 
might therefore be regarded as exemplifying cases in which the 
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largeness of the “organ” of destructiveness might be lawfully 
postulated by a phrenologist, Mr. Stone demonstrated by careful 
measurement and comparison that each of the fifteen had the organ 
or surface of “destructiveness” absolutely Jess than the average 
of ordinary heads, whilst thirteen of these skulls possessed this 
organ re/atively Jess when compared with the whole contents of the 
brain-pan. Nor was this all. Thirteen of these fifteen worthies 
possessed a larger organ of “benevolence” than the average, and 
their “ conscientiousness ” was also as a rule well-developed. Their 
brains were not markedly deficient in front of the ear—the region of 
the intellectual faculties according to the phrenologist—nor were 
they unusually developed behind the ear, where the animal faculties 
are supposed to reside. 

No less instructive were the comparisons instituted between the 
faculties of Dr. David Gregory, once Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, a friend and contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton. Professor 
Gregory’s character was well known as that of an amiable, 
accomplished, intellectual man. In such a case the moral faculties 
would be expected to present high development, whilst the animal 
faculties and baser qualities would naturally be regarded as being 
but poorly represented. Mr. Stone’s measurements, duly verified by in- 
dependent observers, elicited the awkward fact that Dr. Gregory should, 
according to the phrenological interpretation of his cranium, have 
ranked in the criminal category, since his organ of “destructiveness” 
was found to exceed in size that of every murderer in the collection 
under discussion !_ In proportion to the general size and form of the 
brain, Dr. Gregory’s “‘ destructiveness” was larger than that of the 
notorious Burke, who was executed at Edinburgh for the cold- 
blooded murder of men, women, and children, whose bodies, along 
with his coadjutor Hare, he sold for purposes of anatomical 
inspection. Not to enumerate in detail the startling results which the 
fair and unbiassed examination of Dr. Gregory’s cranium afforded, 
it may simply be mentioned that the Professor’s “ combativeness ” 
was larger than that of any of the debased villains with whom his 
faculties were compared. Burke equalled him in “ benevolence ;” 
in “ secretiveness ” he excelled the noteworthy fifteen ; his “ acquisi- 
tiveness” exceeded that of Haggart and other noted thieves ; his 
“causality "—the power of reasoning closely, and of tracing the re- 
lations between cause and effect, a faculty which as a mathematician 
he should have possessed largely developed—was less than that of the 
criminals ; and his intellectual faculties at large were of less capacity 
than theirs, as his animal faculties were present in greater force. 
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No further illustration is required of the fact that, tested under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, the deductions of phrenology 
are absolutely incorrect, not to say absurd. Nor is the case of the 
phrenologists bettered by their exercise of apologetics in face of the 
hard. logic of the above and similar facts. Thurtell, with very large 
“benevolence ” and with well-developed “veneration,” yet commit- 
ted an atrocious murder, and this without a special development of 
“ destructiveness.” “ Nothing can justify the murder,” said the 
phrenologists, but Thurtell imagined that he would “do a service to 
society by killing his friend” (where his benevolence ?) “ and hence his 
crime.” Thus benevolence, by the exercise of phrenological apolo- 
getics, becomes an excuse for and an active cause of murder. Dr. 
Gregory's “ destructiveness,” said the phrenologists, was held in check 
by some other qualities—by which qualities it would be hard to say, 
seeing that, tested by phrenology, his whole mental and moral organi- 
sation was below that of the average murderer. So that we are to be- 
lieve, in short, that “destructiveness,” and the other base qualities of the 
Professor, being absolutely useless, must have been intended simply 
for show and not for use. Things, on this reasoning, truly are not 
what they seem ; and phrenology thuswise cuts away from under itself 
its fundamental propositions, that its “organs” are the seats of 
faculties, and that their activity is proportional to their size. 

But to proceed further would be to slay the slain. Thus much 
indeed we have said of the phrenology which still lingers in our 
midst, by way of contrast with the newer order of brain-interpretation 
which the advance of physiology has caused to arise amongst us. In 
the early days in which the battle of phrenology was fought and won 
as against the science of brain-pans, physiological experimentation 
upon the brain was an unknown and unworked source of information. 
In due time came Flourens, Magendie, Fritsch, Hitzig, and Ferrier, 
with their exact methods and results, enlarging the conceptions of the 
brain and its powers, and throwing here and there a ray of light upon 
the dark places and hidden corners in the domain of the physiology 
of mind. Hence our new “phrenology ”—for the word itself is 
perfectly explicit as denoting a science of mind or brain—is gradually 
being built up from sure data and accurate experimentation, the 
results arrived at by one worker being tested by a host of fellow- 
experimenters ere his inferences become facts, and before they are 
allowed to form part and parcel of the scientific edifice. Let us 
briefly see what are the more prominent facts concerning the brain 
and its functions which recent science has elucidated. 

No part of the brain has perhaps presented problems of such 

nteresting character as the cerebel/um or lesser brain which, as already 
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remarked, exists at the hinder and lower part of the head, and which 
moreover presents us with a structure differing from that of the 
cerebrum itself. Phrenologists located in the cerebellum the purely 
animal faculties. ‘A man,” as we remember hearing a phrenological 
lecturer say, “ with a head bulging out behind, is going backwards in 
the world ;” and there was indeed, as we shall see, a modicum of truth 
(although he knew and understood it not) in the lecturer’s remark, 
since without the cerebellum we could in reality proceed neither for- 
wards nor backwards. We now know that the old phrenology of the 
cerebellum is utterly wrong and unfounded. The new phrenology 
has shown us that in cases of diseased animal appetites, which in our 
lunatic asylums are but too frequently represented, the cerebellum is 
not found to be affected—a result explained by the fact that the appe- 
tites referred to are indeed as much part of our “ mental ” constitu- 
tion as is the exercise of benevolence or of any other mental faculty. 
Furthermore, the new phrenology supplies positive evidence as to the 
true functions of the cerebellum. When it is removed from a pigeon, 
for instance, the animal retains its faculties, it will feed, it can see 
and hear, but is utterly unable to maintain its equilibrium. If thrown 
into the air, it flaps its wings in an erratic and aimless fashion. 
In one word, it cannot “ co-ordinate” its movements, that is, it cannot 
so adjust the motions of one set of muscles as to bring them into pur- 
posive harmony with another set or series. The cerebellum thus 
appears to be the great brain-centre whence are issued the commands 
and directions which guide the muscular actions and movements of our 
lives. Contrariwise, the true functions of the cerebellum are proved 
by experiments in which this part of the brain has been left intact 
whilst the cerebrum or true brain has been removed—an operation 
absolutely painless, as will presently be more particularly mentioned. 
A bird or higher animal in such a case will lose all power of volition ; 
it will be deprived of sight, hearing, and other senses; it will die of 
hunger unless fed ; it will exhibit no desire to move ; and will in 
short present a condition utterly opposed to that seen when the 
cerebellum is removed and the true brain left intact. But with its 
cerebellum present, and minus its true brain, the bird can perfectly 
“co-ordinate” its movements. It will fly straight if thrown into the 
air, it will walk circumspectly enough if pushed forwards, and will 
exhibit in fact such perfect muscular control, despite its want of 
volition and intellect, that the functions of the cerebellum as a 
controller of movements are no longer matter of hypothesis, but have 
become stable physiological fact. 

If, however, the old phrenology has been displaced from the 
cerebellum by the new, no less important is it to note that, regarding 
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the functions of the true brain, modern research has been equally 
successful in deposing the old ideas of the “organs” and their 
attendant faculties as exhibited on the phrenological charts and 
busts. Experimentation on the brain of higher animals, guoad the 
brain itself, is absolutely painless—contrary to popular notions and 
ideas. True there are certain parts of the brain which are ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and in which the point of a needle would inflict at 
once a fatal injury. But the brain-substance itself is utterly non-sen- 
sitive, as every hospital-surgeon can tell us. Persons may actually 
recover from serious injuries of the brain in which several ounces of 
brain-substance may have been lost, and recover with good effect, and 
in many cases without any perceptible alteration of their mental 
peculiarity. The most notorious case of this kind is known as “ the 
American Crow-bar case.” A bar of iron accidentally shot off from 
a blast passed through the top of a young man’s head at the left side 
of the forehead, having traversed the front part of the left 
hemisphere or side of the brain. The iron bar measured three feet 
in length, and weighed fourteen pounds. After the accident he felt 
no pain, and was able to walk without help in a few hours’ time. 
The man made a good recovery, and for twelve years made a 
livelihood by exhibiting himself in the United States, his skull being 
now preserved in the museum of Harvard University. This patient 
undoubtedly lost a relatively large portion of his brain-substance. 
At one fell swoop there must have been a considerable destruction 
of phrenological organs. Yet he suffered from no deprivation of in- 
telligence ; and few would dream of associating the drinking habits 
which finally beset him with his accident and with his loss of brains, or 
otherwise maintain that he was less rational before than after the acci- 
dent. Thus the misfortunes of existence and the experimentation of the 
physiologist positively contradict the old phrenology, and assert that 
localisation of function does exist, it is true, but that the “organs” 
of the phrenologist are mere theoretical nonentities, without a trace 
of substance to ensure their stability or real nature. 

What amount of localisation, then, can be safely assumed to 
exist in the human brain as revealed by recent experimentation? It 
may be known to the generality of readers that the movements, acts, 
and probably ideas relating to one side of the body are regulated by 
the opposite side or hemisphere of the brain. Thus, convulsions 
affecting one side of the body were shown by Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson to be caused by disease of the opposite side, and the idea 
of the duality of the brain’s action followed in a natural sequence on 
the observation of facts like the preceding. ‘Thus, as a general rule, 
it may be affirmed that brain-disease itself, or the-ideas of natural 
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existence, are so far localised that their perfect effects are only visible 
and appreciated when the same parts in both halves or hemispheres of 
the brain are affected. To illustrate what the new phrenology has 
to say regarding the localisation of the brain-functions, let us inquire 
what is known regarding the exceedingly curious condition known as 
“aphasia.” Persons affected with this lesion understand perfectly 
what is said to them, but they are absolutely speechless, and cannot 
utter a single word. Now, it is a perfectly well-ascertained fact that 
aphasia is associated with disease of the front part of the 4/ half or 
hemisphere of the brain—a part which may therefore be called the 
“speech centre.” The curious fact must thus be emphasised, 
that aphasia is invariably associated with disease of the left, and 
never with disease of the right side of the brain. To the brief 
explanation of this curious fact we shall presently return; but we 
may in conclusion remark certain facts now known respecting 
the localisation of other functions. Professor Ferrier, of King’s 
College, London, employing electricity as the only agent and 
means of stimulation to which the non-sensitive brain will respond, 
has succeeded in mapping out in the brains of higher animals the 
centres which govern many of the common movements of life, and 
which from reasonable analogy may be presumed to be represented 
in the human brain as well. As these acts are the practical outcome 
of ideas, the parts of the brain concerned in the production of 
definite ideas may thus be regarded as being in one sense mapped 
out and recognised ; although it is hardly necessary to remark that 
the regions of Dr. Ferrier in no wise correspond to those of the old 
phrenology, whilst in many cases, indeed, they are utterly opposed 
to it. Thus the sense of touch is found to be localised in the inner 
surface of the hemispheres of the brain, and this fact alone tells 
against the phrenologist, to whom the mere brain-surface is the brain 
itself. 

Thus the work of localising movements and important centres of 
the senses has so far proceeded with success. There yet remains for 
observation the curious case of aphasia or speechlessness, and its 
location in a “ speech-centre ” or “speech-organ” in the front of the 
left hemisphere of the brain. It is a noteworthy fact in brain- 
physiology, that when an animal has been rendered blind by the 
destruction of the sight-centre of one side, blindness disappears 
and sight gradually returns, since the remaining and normal sight- 
centre of the opposite side assumes the functions of its neighbour. 
Complete blindness only ensues when both sight-centres are diseased. 
The same remark holds good of the movements of the mouth and 
torgue in speech, these being “ bilateral,” so that the centre of these 
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latter movements on one side may be destroyed without causing 
paralysis of the tongue, provided the centre of the other side is un- 
injured. Movements of the hands and feet are, on the contrary, one- 
sided. Destruction of one centre governing these latter movements 
ensures complete cessation of the movements on the opposite side of 
the body. Now, in aphasia or speechlessness, we merely perceive the 
results of the destruction of the single speech-centre—the left—which 
man normally possesses. Just as we use the right hand in preference 
to the left in prehension and in writing, and as the movements of this 
hand are regulated by the left side of the brain, so our faculty of arti- 
culation is also unilateral and single-handed, so to speak. The memory 
of sounds and words forms the basis of our speech—“ the memory of 
words is only the memory of certain articulations”—and those 
parts of the brain which regulate articulation are also the memory- 
centres for speech or the result of articulation. | Thus, when the 
speech-centre is disorganised, not merely the power of articulation 
disappears, but also the memory of words. But whilst the left side 
is that of the speech-centre, there is no reason, as Dr. Ferrier remarks, 
apart from heredity and education, why this should necessarily be so. 
“Tt is quite conceivable,” says this author, “ that a person who has 
become aphasic by reason of total and permanent destruction of the 
left speech-centre, may reacquire the faculty of speech by education 
of the right articulatory centres.” We speak with the left side of our 
brains, in short, not because we are unable to do so with the right 
side, but simply because habit and the law of likeness together 
strengthen and perpetuate the custom of speaking with the left. But 
it may be also supposed, that as a left-handed person must regulate 
the movements of his arms chiefly by the right side of his brain, so 
there may exist subjects who naturally use the right instead of the 
left speech-centre. 

Whatever results may in future accrue to human knowledge from 
researches into the functions of the brain, no one may doubt the 
all-important nature of the knowledge which literally enables man 
to know himself, and to understand in some degree the mainsprings 
of the actions which constitute his daily existence. The subject is 
also no less instructive in the sense in which it shows the displacement 
of erroneous ideas by new and higher thoughts founded on accurate 
observation of the facts of life : whilst in a very direct fashion such 
higher knowledge may affect suffering humanity ; since an educated 
medical science, furnished with secure data regarding the causes of 
mental affections, may successfully “ minister to minds diseased,” and 
even in due time raze out the troubles which perplex many a weary 
soul. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF TITLES. - 


HE vicissitudes of titles are twofold. In the first place, 

the same titles have been borne by different families : 

in the second, a family coronet may descend to persons very 

different indeed from the first possessor, and they again may 

transmit it to persons who seem to have nothing in common with 
their ancestors. 

There were Dukes of Norfolk before the Howards, the best known 
to Englishmen being probably that Thomas Mowbray whom Shake- 
speare has rescued from oblivion. And before the Mowbrays, Norfolk 
had given an Earl's title to a son of Edward I. On the whole it may 
be said that few titles in the Peerage call up more forcibly the images 
of feudalism, of monarchy, of soldiership, of the old faith. And yet 
a decided majority of the Howard Dukes have been men of peace, 
while some have been Protestants, and one was almost considered a 
Radical by the Tories of his day.. The friend and political coadjutor 
of Fox, he did not scruple to give the toast of “The People, our 
Sovereign,” at a public banquet. But Lord Holland, in his “ Memoirs 
of the Whig Party,” appears to be sceptical as to the depth of the 
Duke’s liberalism, which is perhaps not surprising when one re- 
members that an Earl Marshal has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by “ reforms” of existing institutions. Other Dukes of Norfolk 
have also wandered considerably from the ideal which would have 
commended itself to the bold “ jockey” who first wore the strawberry 
leaves. 

The Somerset title has had stranger vicissitudes than the Norfolk 
one. The Beauforts, descended from a natural son of John of 
Gaunt, played no mean part in our history as Dukes of Somerset. 
A natural son of the last Duke of that line took the name of 
Somerset, married an heiress, and became the founder of a new house, 
now represented by his descendant the present Duke of Beaufort. 
Henry VIII. created his own natural son (Henry Fitzroy) Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset. In the next century, James I. bestowed 
an “ earldom of Somerset” on the infamous Carr. But it is the family 
of Seymour who have unquestionably done most to render the name 
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of Somerset famous in English history. A family likeness is perhaps 
more visible in these Dukes of Somerset than in the successive heads 
of any other house. Edward the first, who pulled down churches to 
build himself a palace, was the true ancestor of Edward Adolphus the 
twelfth, who recently distinguished himself by a smart pamphlet 
against the Christian religion. 

Third on Garter’s Roll comes the Duke of Richmond, whose title 
recalls to the mind some of the wisest and best of Englishmen, notably 
that Earl who was crowned on Bosworth field and reigned so well as 
Henry VII. Of the Dukes of Richmond, descendants of Charles 
II. and Louise de Quérouaille, little need be said, except that the 
name has not always been associated with the staunch Toryism and 
valour of the present Duke. It was a Duke of Richmond who 
moved one of the earliest addresses to George III. advising the king 
to recognise the independence of the American colonies. Chatham 
went down to the House of Lords for the last time to speak against 
the motion : the incidents of that most mournful of historic scenes 
are known to all who care about their country’s history. 

St. Alban’s, now made into a cathedral city, has given a title to 
persons so widely dissimilar from every point of view as the author 
of the Novum Organon and the son of Charles II. by Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwyn. Of course the bastard became a duke, while the great 
philosopher was only “ Viscount St. Alban.” 

Passing the Dukedom of Leeds, of which the founder alone is 
remembered, one finds the Bedford title next inscribed on the Roll 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. The Russells have certainly 
left their mark on English history, but the most famous Duke of 
Bedford was a Plantagenet. John, brother of Henry V., and Regent 
of France during the minority of Henry VI., has furnished one of the 
most splendid portraits in the Shakespeare Gallery. One is pained to 
remember that His Grace of Bedford was at times sadly in want of 
cash, and even reduced to selling the few_books which formed the 
contents of the Ducal library. 

The Dukedom of Devonshire, created at the same time as the 
present Dukedom of Bedford, is one of those which illustrate the 
utter absence of meaning now attaching to territoric. titles. There is 
a Duke of Devonshire and an Earl of Devon, as there is a Duke of 
Buckingham and an Earl of Buckinghamshire. Titles of this sort 
could not obviously have co-existed while Earls and Dukes had 
authority over the counties from which they were called, It may be 
observed that the Dukes of Devonshire, though they can show some 
four centuries of descent, are of a quite modern nobility compared 
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with the Courtnays, whose chief bears the humbler title of Earl of 
Devon. The Earl indeed represents an imperial line. 

The Duke of Marlborough has precedence next after the Duke of 
Devonshire. It does not clearly appear for what reason Lord 
Churchill chose the title of Earl of Marlborough when offered a 
couple of steps in the peerage by William III. Charles I. had 
previously ennobled an eminent lawyer by the style of Baron Ley, of 
Ley, Co. Devon, and (in the year following, 1626) Earl of Marl- 
borough. But the Churchills appear to have been in no wise 
connected with this family, whose title had become extinct before 
the revolution. 

Among other Dukedoms, that of Portland is worth noting. The 
founder of the English branch of the Bentincks was made Earl of 
Portland by the Dutch master he served so well ; and the Earl’s son 
was made a Duke by George I. It is sad (or pleasing, as the reader 
chooses) to think that their descendants and successors forgot their 
Whiggism, and that one of them became a Tory Prime Minister of 
the most pronounced type. The present Duke, as everybody knows, 
is a pillar of the Ottoman cause, and has relieved the wants of the 
Turks with a munificence altogether princely. 

Possibly it is a tendency of Ducal families to become Tory, how- 
ever Whig may have been their beginnings. Certainly one cannot 
forget that His Grace of Manchester, albeit an honoured member of 
the Conservative party, does actually descend from one of “the Five! 
Members” whom Charles I. so intensely longed to hang. 

“Duke of Newcastle,” again, has been the style and title of three 
very different politicians in three successive centuries. He of the 
Cavendish line, better known as the “ Marquis,” was governor of 
Charles II. when that hopeful scion of Royalty was called Prince of 
Wales ; and there is a most pathetic letter extant from the little 
Royal Highness to his governor, begging that he may be excused 
taking more physic. Whether the Marquis complied with the peti- 
tion deponent knoweth not. Mr. Carlyle has described Montrose as 
the “ Hero-Cavalier” of his day, but the famous Marquis of Newcastle 
was an equally noble embodiment of the best qualities to be found in 
the Royalist party. Abrupt indeed is the descent, in the moral 
scale, from the Cavalier to the Whig Newcastle, from the chivalrous 


* We commonly speak of “‘ the Five Members,” forgetful that those champions 
(and well-nigh martyrs) of English liberty were six in number. There were, in 
truth, five members of the House of Commons and one peer, Lord Kimbolton, 
whom the King wished to arrest. Lord Kimbolton was ancestor of the Dukes of 
Manchester. 
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servant of the Stuarts to that curious politician who may be said to 
have been not a jobber but jobbery itself. The late Duke of New- 
castle was, of course, of the same family as George II.’s remarkable 
Minister, but a man of an altogether different stamp—one of those 
thoughtful, honourable statesmen, whose one fault is over-caution 
—a peculiar product of our Parliamentary life. The careers of the 
two Dukes had, however, one circumstance in common. The one 
and the other managed to be politically associated with the most 
extraordinary character of the day. The name of the one Newcastle 
is not more closeiy bound up with that of Chatham than that of the 
other is bound up with the name of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Northumberland title is suggestive of Harry Hotspur, and 
Otterbourne and Shrewsbury fights. But the Percies were more than 
once dispossessed of their Earldom, which was held for a short time 
during the period of the Roses by a Neville, brother of the “ King- 
maker,” Warwick. In the next ceatury, John Dudley, who already 
enjoyed the old title of the Nevilles, being Earl of Warwick, further 
obtained of Edward VI.’s Government a grant of the Percy estates 
(once more forfeited to the Crown)and the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land. Lord Guildford Dudley, husband of the Lady Jane, was his 
fourth son. The Percies soon recovered their old title and lands, 
but the male line, in which alone the former descended, became 
extinct in Charles II.’s time, when the King took an early opportunity 
of making one of his natural children Duke of Northumberland. The 
youth selected for the honour was one of His Majesty’s three sons by 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, the other two being made 
Dukes of Southampton and Grafton respectively. He of Grafton 
alone counts a descendant at the present day. 

The actual Duke of Northumberland is a Smithson, but repre- 
sents the House of Percy in the female line. 

The Smithsons are a family of respectable antiquity, and could 
probably trace back their descent to the sixteenth century. One of 
them was made a Baronet at the time of the Restoration for services 
rendered to the Royal cause. 

The little borough ef Wellington does not appear to have given 
a title to anybody before Sir Arthur Wellesley’s time. The title 
next it in the Peerage is one of the most famous in history ; it is 
said, too, to be one which has always brought misfortune to its 
possessors. Certain it is that noone line of Dukes of Bucking- 
ham has extended beyond three or four generations. Of the Staffords, 
two were executed as traitors; of the Villiers, the first was as- 
sassi nated, the second—his son—died poor and little considered. 
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The Sheffields, Dukes of Normandy and Buckinghamshire, were 
also a short-lived race. 

Of the Grenvilles, Dukes of Buckingham and Chandos, it is suffi- 
cient to say that, from whatever cause, the ascendancy of the family in 
English politics seems to have come to an end about the time that its 
head attained to the first rank in the Peerage. 

The premier Marquisate of England was founded by that courtier 
who managed to please four successive sovereigns, all of different 
religions. “I’m of the willow, not the oak,” was his explanation to a 
friend who scarcely understood how Lord Winchester had kept his 
head, to say nothing of his place, in these unsafe times. He is said 
to have been 97 years old at the time of his death. Of the oak rather 
than the willow was made the gallant cavalier, his descendant, whose 
defence of Basing House is the most honourable fact in the family 
history. 

Among other Marquisates, that of Lansdowne is of considerable 
interest to the student of heraldic antiquities. Lord Shelburne, the 
Prime Minister, who was so strangely eclipsed by his young col- 
league Pitt, appears to have set a higher value upon titles than might 
have been expected of one of his robust understanding. He asked 
to be made a Duke ; George III. declined to comply with his request, 
alleging that he meant to reserve the title henceforth for members of 
his own family. Lord Shelburne was thereupon fain to content him- 
self with a Marquisate (of Lansdowne). Lansdowne had already given 
a title to one of the mediocre poets, whose lives Johnson wasted some 
valuable time in writing. 

The third Marquis of Lansdowne seems to have had the rare 
merit of exactly understanding his own abilities, and of knowing what 
he wanted. He saw that the Premiership was beyond his powers, and 
he steadily declined it. Yet no Whig Cabinet was considered com- 
plete without Lord Lansdowne, so long as Lord Lansdowne chose to 
take office. He was indeed one of those men whose power is none 
the less a fact because their names do not appear in the newspapers 
so often as those of others. He managed, too, to play the difficult 
part of Mzcenas with eminent success, and amongst other good work 
brought Macaulay into Parliament. 

Of a plainer sense than his father, Lord Lansdowne declined a 
Dukedom. 

For the name of Salisbury, Shakespeare’s Henry V. predicts an im- 
mortality that shall make it as a household word. The name indeed 
recurs again and again in the historic plays. William Longsword, 
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Earl of Salisbury, appears in King John. Another Earl (John de 
Montacute) appears in Richard II. He, by the way, was beheaded, 
without trial, at Oxford, shortly after the accession of Henry IV. 
Other Salisburys followed, most of them hard-hitting warriors. But 
as famous a line as any was to be founded by a man of peace. One 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by the way, wandered so far from the political 
and religious tenets of his famous ancestor, Elizabeth’s and James’s 
Minister, as to turn Catholic; while the present Marquis would 
scarcely have agreed on the most serious subject with the founder of 
his house’s greatness. Robert Cecil, first Earl, was Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge ; Robert, third Marquis, is Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. 

The name of Lord Salisbury not unnaturally links itself at the ~ 
present time with that of his relative, Lord Derby, whose motto is 
“Sans changer”—rather a curious one for a house which may almost 
be said to have been founded by an act of treachery, and the heads 
of which have professed a variety of political opinions. James, 
seventh Earl, who was taken prisoner at Worcester and beheaded by 
the Cromwellians, would assuredly have marvelled much at the 
opinions professed by Edward Henry, fifteenth Earl. For the rest, 
the most famous holder of the title of Earl of Derby was Henry 
Plantagenet (son of John, Duke of Lancaster), afterwards Henry IV. 
Henry was only created Duke of Hereford in 1397. 

Huntingdon gives a title to the third English Earl, whose title 
dates from 1529. But the greatest men of the House of Hastings 
have not been Earls of Huntingdon, though more than one, including 
the Marquis of Hastings, Viceroy of India from 1813 to 1823, have 
been connexions of the family. Warren Hastings sprang from an 
entirely different line, though all the Hastings are supposed to be 
anxious to trace their descent back to a pirate, that Hasting who 
gave such sore trouble to our order-loving Alfred. Unquestionably 
the coronet of Huntingdon was never so honourably illustrated as by 
the excellent Countess Selina, a woman whose vagaries it is easy to 
laugh at, but whose virtues are not so easy of imitation. It is under- 
stood, by the way, that Earl of Huntingdon was the title selected by 
Cromwell when he was negotiating with Charles I. for a Peerage and 
a Garter. One can only regret that the treachery of Charles made 
the conclusion of the arrangement impossible. As a regularly-con- 
stituted Minister of the Crown, Cromwell could have rendered 
immenseé services to his country. Nearly all that he had done for 
England, while usurping the supreme authority, was undone at his 
death. He left us, indeed, little beyond the remembrance of his great 
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deeds, and a doubtful example to public men. And Cromwell is to 
a certain extent responsible for Napoleon, even as the judicial murder 
of 1649 became a precedent for that of 1793. 

Another title which has passed through many vicissitudes is the 
Earldom of Essex. It was conferred in April 1540, on Thomas 
Lord Cromwell. Three months later, the Earl of Essex was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, a bill of attainder speedily 
passed through a compliant Parliament, and on July 28 Cromwell 
had lost both his coronet and his head. Walter Devereux Viscoant 
Hereford next obtained the title, on a grant by Elizabeth in 1572. 
His son it was who terminated a brilliant career on the scaffold and 
broke the heart of the Sovereign, who was after all but a woman. 
His son again commanded the Parliamentary army in the civil war. 
The domestic history of this nobleman is of the most curious. 
He was last Earl of the Devereux line. Upon the Restoration, 
Charles II. revived the title in favour of Arthur Lord Capel, whose 
father had been beheaded by the Roundheads in 1649. He is 
ancestor of the present earl. 

The Earldom of Shaftesbury has never been in any other than the 
Ashley family, but it would be difficult to say what ideas are con- 
noted by the title. Statesmanship of an altogether American 
“ smartness,” if one thinks of the first Earl, 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 


Sceptical epicureanism and estheticism if one thinks of the third; but 
if of the seventh, a vision of Exeter Hall straightway looms in the 
distance ; also, it must in fairness be added, of a practical benevo- 
lence which has nothing in common with the philosophies of the 
academy or the garden. 

In 1759 the Earl Brooke, owner of Warwick Castle, obtained the 
title of Earl of Warwick, which has remained with his descendants till 
this day. Before it was given to the Grevilles the title had been 
borne by the chiefs of the house of Rich ; in the sixteenth century 
it belonged to the Dudleys, in the fifteenth to the Nevilles, while 
in the fourteenth it had been conferred on a Beauchamp. Henry 
Beauchamp, who succeeded to the earldom in 1439, was in 1444 
created Duke of Warwick. In the following year Henry VI. 
bestowed on him the astonishing title of King of the Isle of Wight, 
and crowned him with his own hands. The dignity seems to have 
proved too much for the king-duke, who died the same year. 

The Earldom of Orford has had a singular fate. No distinguished 
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man who has ever borne it is rememlered in history by that name. 
We speak of Sir Robert Walpole, and of Horace Walpole, but both 
father and son ended as Earls of Orford. Again, the victor of La 
Hogue is far better known as Admiral Russell than by the title to 
which he was raised by William III.' It may be added that the 
present Earl, though a Walpole, descends from neither the Prime 
Minister nor the master of Strawberry Hill. 

Lord Granville, who narrowly missed the Premiership in 1859, 
and is pretty sure to hold it before many more years are passed, 
would be the second Prime Minister of the title. Lord Carteret, who 
became Earl Granville in 1744, was never indeed at the head of the 
Treasury, but was virtually chief of the Cabinet formed on the retire- 
ment of Walpole. Though far from being the ablest or the most patriotic 
of English Statesmen, there are perhaps few on that bead-roll of 
fame who could more justly be styled “men of genius” than he. 
We too seldom understand such men until they are dead, and it is not 
surprising that our fathers should have termed Lord Granville’s “ the 
drunken administration.” Of course toa certain extent the epithet 
was literally just, yet no one would have thought of the Minister’s 
fondness for claret had he been dull and incapable instead of brilliant 
and incapable. The present Lord Granville’s title dates from 1833, 
when it was conferred on his father, of whom the late M. Thiers was 
wont to say that he realised the beau idéal of a diplomatist. 

The Earldom of Leicester has been held by a De Montfort, 
and in more modern times by Dudleys, by Sydneys, and by 
Cokes ; that of Ellesmere by Egertons and by Leveson Gowers ; 
that of Stratford by Wentworths and by Byngs; that of Fever- 
sham by a Duras and by Duncombes. There has been but one 
Earl of Beaconsfield ; but Lord Beaconsfield was the title selected 
by Burke when about to be raised to the Peerage. Before the 
patent could be made out Burke’s only son died, and the father 
had no longer a motive for accepting what to him could only 
be an empty honour. 

Among extant Viscounties that of Halifax undoubtedly recalls 
the most august memories. George Saville, Viscount and after- 
wards Marquis of Halifax, was succeeded in the title by his son, 
who died without male issue in 1700, when his honours became 
extinct. Charles Montague was created Lord Halifax the same 
year, and Earl of Halifax in 1714. Sir Charles Wood’s claim 
to take the title of Viscount Halifax might be justified by his 


? The Russell Earldom of Orford became extinct at the death of the first Earl 
in 1727. 
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long representation of the borough in Parliament. For a similar 
reason it was lately rumoured that Mr. Gathorne Hardy was 
nearly becoming Lord Oxford instead of Lord Cranbrook. About 
the same time a stranger rumour was afloat, to wit that a descendant 
of the De Veres was about to claim the famous Earldom inseparably 
associated with their name. 

The vicissitudes of the various Baronial titles would occupy too 
long a time in the telling. Nearly all the old titles on the list are 
Baronies in fee, and follow a different rule of descent from ordinary 
Peerages. ‘The first fifteen Barons thus derive their titles through 
female ancestors. The Barony of De Ros, first on the list, has 
passed through more than one family ; and indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to find half a dozen Peers whose direct ancestors in the male 
line had been heard of in the year 1264, when the premier Barony 
was created. 

To dwell on the curious fate of certain Episcopal titles might 
be more interesting, as to the profane mind it would doubtless 
prove amusing. But one forbears : only trusting that so meek and 
unassuming a prelate as Dr. Thomson feels happy in the chair of 
Wolsey, and that Dr. Tait has never been disturbed with doubts 
as to the genuineness of his spiritual descent from such confirmed 
papists as St. Augustine and St. Thomas a Becket. 


E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 





THE NOVELS OF CERVANTES. 


N a preceding article! the comic novels of Cervantes were chiefly 
considered : the present paper will have regard to those which 
complete his collection, and which are by Spanish writers classified 
as serious. In these, some tragic circumstance is always present ; but 
as they invariably end happily, they would, it reduced to a 
dramatic shape, fall under the category of Comedies in Shakespeare’s 
or Cervantes’ time. 

That Cervantes does not, as a serious writer, engage our attention 
and imprison our interest in any extraordinary degree, is perhaps a 
little owing to his minor power in tragic composition, but much more 
to that exaggeration ‘of sentiment, and almost bombastical utterance, 
which ever preponderate in Castilian sorrow. For the tare and tret 
of Spanish trouble a sufficient deduction is rarely allowed by the 
English reader. Cervantes asks for as little as any of his nation, but 
he would not be a Spaniard if he asked for none. 

The amatory novel of “‘ The Lady Cornelia” is a half-way house 
between the sober and the sportive stories of Cervantes, and may be 
considered, as indeed it is called by one of its characters, a tragi- 
comedy. It gives a capital idea of the power the writer possessed 
of suddenly interesting his readers. He hurries them, after Horace’s 
advice, at once into the midst of matters. Isunza and Gamboa are 
two well-born Spanish students who have left the University of 
Salamanca, whither their parents had sent them, and of their own 
accord settled at Bologna. Cervantes’ heroes are seldom amenable, 
excepting in marriage, where their disobedience is least to be con- 
demned, to parental authority. Before they have been at Bologna 
many days, and before the reader has read a dozen pages of the 
story, he finds Gamboa presented in the dead of night, by a waiting 
woman, at the door of a palatial residence, with a newly born babe 
enveloped in swaddling clothes of surpassing richness. He is also 
rewarded soon after with a hat ornamented by a belt of diamonds 
of the value of some twelve thousand ducats, by its owner, a gen- 
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tleman whom he has defended, near the spot where he received 
the baby, in a brawl against six assailants. In the mean time 
Isunza has brought home with him an unknown lady whom he has 
met under mysterious circumstances, and who is “ the greatest beauty 
ever seen by human eyes.” 

This is a commencement fairly calculated to arouse a curiosity, 
which is well sustained by the pages which succeed. To enter into 
a tithe of the subjects of collateral interest in the tale, would be—to 
borrow a phrase from Cervantes himself—/roceder en infinito. Shortly, 
the mysterious unknown turns out to be the Lady Cornelia, who has 
been kept in strict seclusion by her brother, Lorenzo Bentivoglio. 
They are both rich, but without parents ; however, as Cervantes says 
sententiously, “of orphanage, wealth is an alleviation.” Impossi- 
bility, the knife of hope, cuts off this lady’s lovers one by one, till 
she is at last spied out by the lynx eyes, conquering the eyes of 
Argus, of Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. When her frock begins 
to betray the freedom of her intercourse with her ducal admirer, she 
is despatched secretly to the house of a convenient cousin, and it is 
here that she gives birth to the infant delivered to Gamboa. The 
owner of the diamond hat is of course the duke himself, and the 
leader of his six assailants is Lorenzo Bentivoglio, who had by some 
luck discovered this insult, as he considers it, to his honour. Since 
the duke is perfectly ready to marry the Lady Cornelia, all might 
end happily at once, were it not for a cursed housekeeper, who, says 
Cervantes, “as if animated by the devil, to disturb, delay, and 
intricate the lady’s remedy,” persuades her to leave Isunza’s house. 
This housekeeper, the chief comic character of the story, in point of 
honour holds herself some ten miles higher than the heavens. No 
little extravagance of humour afterwards arises by the accidental 
presence in Isunza’s house of a second Cornelia, one of the world’s 
lost ones, introduced by a page for his own delight in his master’s 
absence. The duke at last discovers his lady in the cottage of a 
country priest, whither the housekeeper had conveyed her. Instead 
of embracing her at once, he rushes out of the room, thereby causing 
general astonishment in the company, and particular lamentation in 
Cornelia. This action is unworthy of Cervantes, for we find, after a 
page or two, that he has only gone to send a servant to summon her 
brother and the two students, that there may be a general rejoicing. 
But that should have been done hereafter: as Macbeth says, there 
would have been a time for such aword. He returns, however, 
immediately after the transaction of this business, and kisses his 
beloved, drinking her breath, says Cervantes, without regarding in 
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this rhapsody the injurious results on the system of carbonic acid gas, 
until the dinner hour comes, inevitable as death, and interrupting all 
things. Nor, when the expected friends arrive, will the duke at once 
acquaint them how matters stand, though he was in such a terrible 
taking to send for them. On the contrary, without any other reason 
apparently than to increase the length of the story, he tells them he 
has changed his mind on the subject of his marriage with Cornelia, 
and means to wed a poor peasant woman who is then in the house. 
For this untimely piece of wit he is very nearly knocked on the 
head by Cornelia’s honourable brother and the two students. 
In fact, he only avoids that catastrophe by introducing Cornelia and 
the baby, which has been adorned, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
in an edition of the novels handsomely illustrated by a Spanish 
artist, with a luxuriant head of hair. Then it is on all hands agreed 
that the duke has put on them the “ most discreet and savoury jest 
in the world,” and so the tale terminates. 
This novel of Cervantes has been very closely imitated by Fletcher 
‘in his “Chances.” The later writers, says Hallam, did not fail to 
appropriate many of the inventions of Fletcher : it is very certain that 
Fletcher in his turn did not fail to appropriate, on more than on¢ 
occasion, the inventions of Cervantes. He who cares to investigate 
the matter will find the novelist’s Zamboa represented by Don John, 
his Isunza by Don Frederic, his two Cornelias by two Constantias, 
and his Lorenzo by Petruccio ; the Duke of Ferrara remains unaltered. 
Exactly as in the novel, the scene of the play is in Bologna and the 
adjacent country, though all the characters are apparently Spanish : 
with the exception of the fifth act, the incidents of the novel are photo- 
graphed without addition or omission in the play. Even the little point 
of the duke’s hat is in no way changed ; the dialogue is, however, every- 
where inspired with Fletcher’s own grotesque humour. For instance, 
when Don John receives the baby in a bundle, he rails roundly at 
the fate which would have him raise a dairy for other men’s adulteries, 
and only resolves to keep it as a memento and warning for his own 
improvement, as people wear death’s heads in rings. But the fifth 
act entirely diverges from and is superior to the novel. Instead of the 
absurd behaviour of the duke, and that his “‘ most discreet and savoury 
jest in the world,” we have a really interesting and powerful conclusion. 
The spectator finds himself in the house of Peter Vecchio, a teacher 
of Latin and music, and a reputed wizard, one who can raise spirits or 
devils at his will. The duke, who is inconsolable for the loss of his 
love, asks Peter if he can show her to him. Peter puts on fantastic 
habiliments, communes with his familiars, and produces the lady, by 
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means of a magic song set to soft music. The duke’s desire to see 
the gentle shape again that left him looking back at him with smiles, 
the admonition of the conjuror that she is but weak apparition and 
thin air, forcibly recall the restoration of Hermione to Antigonus by 
Paulina, in the “ Winter’s Tale.” Dame Gillian, who represents the 
housekeeper in the novel, holding the baby in her arms, afterwards 
appears, convinced by a spell alluding to her gout and her lameness, 
her love for old claret and canary. Finally, she explains that Peter 
Vecchio is one of her kinsmen, whose house she had sought with 
Cornelia and the baby, in order to guard against accidents and to 
“ torture their Donships for a day or two.” 

The moral of this story of Cervantes it is not easy to perceive. 
What is the profitable example, to justify its title of “ Exem- 
plary”? How is it capable of establishing any salutary doctrine 
or of curing any mental deformity? It seems to have as little 
ethical value as the story of Susannah, which yet we know, on 
the authority of St. Jerome, the Church is wont to read solely for 
example of life and instruction of manners. It certainly falls far short 
of poetical justice in the matter of the meddling housekeeper. ‘That 
lady’s services ought to have received some recognition at the hand 
of the artist. Her impertinent interference was within an ace of 
ruining for ever the happiness of the chief characters of the tale, but 
she escapes scot-free. Still, the author who leaves her flourishing like 
a green bay-tree did but copy nature. The experience of the world 
had taught him that folly more often than not is the mother of good 
fortune, and prosperity the daughter of imprudence. 

The next novel is lurid with the dark clouds of contending 
passion: only one stray sunbeam, in the person of a parasite, 
steals once across the stage occupied by the angry jealousies of 
two rival women, of whose modesty the author has laboured to 
convince the reader with much more sedulity than success. The 
novel, however, of “ The Two Maids ”—which, as far as one of them 
is concerned, is certainly a misnomer—interests the reader incon- 
tinently, like the “‘ Lady Cornelia,” by introducing him to a traveller on 
horseback, young and handsome, who one cold, dark winter night 
dismounts at a wayside inn, some distance from Seville, and imme- 
diately afterwards falls into a deep swoon, on the stone bench set 
beside the door. The traveller, who turns out to be a woman, and 
of course of noble birth, named Theodosia, has been seduced by a 
certain Mark Antony, a man possessing those goods which, says 
Cervantes, alluding to their origin, the world calls fortune. Ina soli- 
loquy she informs us that she expects to be murdered by her brother, 
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in accordance with the exigencies of his honour, and that, having 
regard to this same honour, she will herself murder Mark Antony 
if he does not marry her. Mark she describes in stilted terms, 
here intended to be serious, but which are far more naturally set in 
the ludicrous lyric of which they form the burden, sung by the 
impudent Altisidora to soften the hard heart of the heroic Don. “I 
will go seek,” cries Theodosia, “ this second deceiver A®neas, this 
cruel and faithless Birenus.” The reader will remember the bold 
waiting woman’s 
Cruel Bireno, fugitivo Eneas, 
Barabbas te accompaiie, alla te avengas. 

Birenus, by the way, whom not everybody perhaps recalls so readily as 
Theodosia and Altisidora, is a subsidiary and comparatively unimport- 
ant character in the Orlando of Ariosto—a certain Duke of Zealand, 
whose abandonment of Olimpia, daughter of the Count of Holland, 
on a desert island, is copied from Ovid's Epistle of Ariadne to Theseus. 
Theodosia’s brother Raphael soon arrives at the same inn in search 
of her, and, delaying for the nonce a sanguinary vengeance on his 
sister, accompanies her in search of her fugitive swain. She has 
sufficient cash for the expedition, for, as she naively confesses—ap- 
parently as a matter of course, and without the least confusion—she 
put her hand, before leaving home, seven or eight times into her 
father’s strong box, and drew it out each time full ef gold crowns. 
The reader will compare her conduct with that of Jessica in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” gilding herself with her father’s golden ducats 
on the night she left the unhappy Jew for ever, in the Christian 
company of her lover Lorenzo. This, however, is a point in 
which honour is not interested, and it passes accordingly with- 
out observation. On their way they mect with one who has been 
robbed and left half naked, bound to a tree by dandoleros, or high- 
waymen. This person, after telling them three gross falsehoods 
in succession—another point in which honour is as little interested 
as in theft—is found by the astute Theodosia to be a woman. 
Her ears have been barbarously bored, and, says Theodosia, after- 
wards recounting the circumstance to her brother, “ through the 
windows of her ears I spied the truth.” It is certain she was very 
little likely to get it out of her lips. She advises Leocadia—for 
so this lady is called—to close these tale-telling orifices with a 
morsel of pink wax. Leocadia, the other maiden heroine, is of much 
the same complexion with Theodosia. She too is of noble birth, she 
too has been betrayed by the faithless Birenus, who has sent his soul 


into her through his eyes, though fortunately only in the minor 
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promise of marriage, and not after having gathered from her, as from 
the luckless Theodosia, 4% dernier don de Tamoureux merci. She 
too is determined to seek Mark Antony, and to exact vengeance, 
not forgetting to murder Theodosia if she can meet with her; and 
she too, in fine, has robbed her father. “ Without any fear,” she 
says, ‘‘ I stole a dress from one of my father’s pages, and a consider- 
able quantity of money from my father himself ;” and she adds the 
moral reflection that opportunity facilitates and levels all incon- 
veniences to carry into effect an evil design. One of the strange 
reasons she 2dduces for quitting her home is, that she might be able to 
tear her hair more at her ease abroad. Raphael and the two so- 
called maids arrive at Barcelona, of which Cervantes takes occasion 
to give an exceedingly complimentary description. 

The party is represented reaching that city a little before sunset. 
After admiring its beautiful situation, they go on to praise it in such 
highflown terms as in most Spanish writers would give evidence of 
extravagant insincerity ; but which in Cervantes, as he is more sparing 
in the use of them, may be taken perhaps with a very trifling discount 
to represent his real sentiments. In the estimation of that company, 
he tells us, Barcelona was the flower of all fair cities of the world, 
the honour of Spain, the fear and terror of neighbouring and distant 
foes, the darling and delight of its inhabitants, the defence of 
strangers, the school of chivalry, the example of loyalty, and, in fine, 
the satisfaction of all that of a great, famous, rich, and well-founded 
city a discreet and curious desire could demand. The greater part 
of this panegyric is still supported by the latest editions of Ford’s 
“ Handbook.” He allows the site to be one of the loveliest in 
Europe, but the tall smoking chimneys, the children of manufacturing 
ndustry, though they have increased its riches, have added little to 
its loveliness. 

On the way to this lauded city Raphael falls in love with 
Leocadia; in a metaphor, common apparently to all languages, 
his heart burns for her. Her beauty acts on him, says the author, 
like a spark on gunpowder. Finally, he resolves to get the lady 
by fair means, if not by foul. At Barcelona they find Mark 
Antony the betrayer, distinguished by a green hat, garnished with 
a rich band apparently of diamonds. This diamond hat, of course, 
recalls that in the “Lady Cornelia.” It was obviously one of 
the foolish fashionable extravagances of the age. Immediately both 
maids set themselves one on each side of him, as Lucy Lockett and 
Polly Peachum in the case of Captain Macheath. Mark Antony is 
engaged in a street squabble, and both ladies perform feats of arms 
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worthy of Penthesilea or Hippolyta, of Marfisa or Bradamant. In 
the issue Mark Antony is sorely wounded, and his life is despaired of 
without perfect rest. Leocadia, however, charitably reminds him of 
his promise, thinking its fulfilment a matter which concerns the good 
of his soul, which of course is of far more importance than that of 
his body. Quoth Mark Antony coolly in reply, “I left you believing 
all those things to be of little importance, and to be done without any 
scruple.” He afterwards explains that he has compromised himself 
more deeply in the case of Theodosia than in her own. Leocadia 
rushes in despair to the seashore, whither she is very soon followed 
by Raphael. He tells her that good fortune is knocking at the door 
of bad, modestly preparing the way for his own offer of marriage. 
“ Mistress of my soul,” he says, “be wholly mine at last, in the sight 
of these starry skies that cover us, of this calm sea which listens to 
us, of these bathed sands that bear us, give me that yes,” &c. A 
nocturnal espousal takes place, and the happy pair return to find 
Theodosia and Mark Antony already wife and husband. The whole 
party then perform a pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of St. James of 
Galicia, appropriately dressed in esclavinas or palls, patched at 
intervals with the sacred cockle-shell. In conclusion, they meet their 
respective parents, who are just about to settle a little dispute on 
their children’s account in a convenient spot in a dark wood. The 
battle of these gentlemen with their retainers is interrupted, and the 
parents, who can scarcely believe the pilgrims are earthly without 
touching their bodies, shed delighted tears over them, of which they 
seem to have been altogether unworthy. But as to the change of 
dress in the two maids, let no one, says Cervantes, go about to blame 
such liberties till he looks to himself, if at any time he has been 
touched with these Cupid’s shafts, as they are called, which con- 
stitute an irresistible force of appetite over reason. An instance of 
Cervantes’ favourite termination to his tales is to be found in the last 
lines. “The poets of the period found occasion to employ their pens 
in exaggerating the beauty and successes of the two maids, the prin- 
cipal subject of this strange story.” 

As “The Little Gipsy Girl” has been said to have been imitated by 
John Fletcher in his “ Fair Maid of the Inn,” though the only simi- 
larity seems to be that in both stories there is a girl of thirteen—a 
coincidence of age indeed somewhat remarkable—employed in an inn, 
who is afterwards discovered to be of noble parentage, so Fletcher is 
said to have taken his “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” and with far greater reason, 
from “The Two Maids.” Here not only is the general plot the same, 
but also, with the one curious exception of Philip for Raphael, the very 
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names of the principal characters, and the minor incidents in the 
development of the story. Such, for instance, are the three lies of 
Leocadia, and the expressions of the hostess after the arrival of the 
sister and brother at her inn. The characters of the parents are of 
course considerably strengthened, as would be necessary for dramatic 
representation, and their final fight is omitted by Fletcher. He 
has, however, introduced a capital person, for which he found a 
mere hint in the Spanish alguacil, who talked to Raphael during 
his supper, and from time to time swallowed three cups of wine 
and gnawed a breast and a thigh of partridge which the gentleman 
gave him, and paid for it all with asking the news at court, and 
about the wars in Flanders, and the descent of the Turk, not 
omitting the fortunes of the Transylvanian, whom may our Lord pre- 
serve! In Fletcher’s comedy the alguacil becomes Don Incubo 
de Hambre, my Lord Nightmare of Hunger, the Master Bailey of 
Castel-Blanco, one of the principal persons in the play, and an 
excellent representative of the race of parasites. 

But Fletcher was not the only writer who dramatised this novel of 
Cervantes. The celebrated Jean Rotrou presented to the French 
stage a version of it entitled Zes Deux Pucelles. ‘This tragi-comedy 
follows very closely the incidents of the tale, though their order is con- 
siderably altered, and from a dramatic point of view improved. The 
names of the principal characters are preserved, and the lies of Leo- 
cadie are repeated in precisely the same form. Rotrou has, however, 
had the good taste not to allow his heroines to rob their respective 
fathers, and the repulsive features in the conduct of the hero are 
a little toned down in his representation. There is one effective and 
original scene in which Leocadie, waiting by night for her lover 
Antony, meets instead of him her own father. There is another 
original scene, perhaps equally effective, in which the hostess falls in 
love with her two lodgers, Theodosia and her brother. She is dis- 
covered in their room by her indignant husband, but is of course 
provided with plenty of excuses. It is her duty, she explains, as a 
hostess, to see that they do not oversleep themselves. Her husband 
admires her excessive courtesy and care, but concludes with a sotto 
vace sigh in Rotrou’s supple rhyme— 


O le pesant fardeau qu’un hymen inégal ! 
Une petite femme est souvent un grand mal. 


The story of “ The Two Maids” is certainly a strange story from 
an exemplary point of view. In Cervantes’ eyes the change of dress 
appears to have been the only enormity requiring an apology ; but 
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setting aside the peccadilloes of the two ladies, who, to foilow their 
Teuton, deceive both father and mother with as little compunction 
of conscience as sweet Anne Page, what can be said in defence 
of the conduct of the gentleman? To seduce one woman, 
to deceive another by promise of marriage, and to speak lightly 
of both circumstances as things of little importance and to 
be done without any scruple—such conduct as this, though 
common enough in fashionable society, is scarcely such as we 
should expect to meet with in an exemplary novel. This is rather 
the destruction of good manners than their edification. Cervantes, 
instead of building by his story the walls of the city of morality, 
as Amphion by his song the walls of Thebes, has caused them to 
fall down flat, as Joshua with his priests and his ram’s horns de- 
molished the walls of Jericho. Such conduct in a professed moralist 
is hard to be understood. Its meaning is enwrapped, like the “suum 
mun nonny” of Edgar in “ King Lear,” in much painful uncertainty. 
It can only be regarded as one of the eccentricities of genius, and set 
down in the same category as Wagner's particoloured raiment during 
composition, or Comte’s introduction of his maid-of-all-work into his 
Positivist Calendar of Saints. 

In the time of Cervantes the Mediterranean Sea was infested by 
the light piratical quarter galleys of Barbary and Algiers. The houses 
of Spanish, Italian, and Sicilian gentlemen resident on the sea-coast 
were harried by these corsairs. Incursions were made into their 
pleasure-gardens, and all the festive company carried off at one fell 
swoop. Ransom was the object which these marine robbers had 
chiefly in view. “The Liberal Lover” is the title of one of 
Cervantes’ tales, in which a certain Richard, the hero, and a lady 
named Leonisa, whom he loves unloved—“ a lioness for me, but for 
others a meek sheep,” laments her lover, punning on her name—are 
the wretched subjects of one of these numerous piratical raids. They 
have one May morning, observes Richard with pathetic exactitude, 
just one year, three days, and five hours ago, been taken from 
Trapano in Sicily, and meet once more after various adventures 
in Nicosia, a rich and renowned city of Cyprus, which was actually 
lost by Venice in an engagement against the Turks in 1570. 

The novel is chiefly distinguished for the elegant opening address 
to this city uttered by the captive Christian hero, while gazing on its 
ruined walls and battlements. Richard is represented standing on a 
hill in the early morning light, overlooking the lately dilapidated 
town, bitterly lamenting his own lot, and comparing it with that 
of the devastated city before him. “ Alas!” he sighs, “ lamentable 
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ruins of the luckless Nicosia, ruins on which the blood of your brave 
and unhappy defenders is yet hardly dry !” Then, addressing the broken 
stones just as if they understood him,—the proper condition, says 
Cervantes, the student of human nature, of the afflicted who, carried 
away by their imagination, say and do things entirely out of reason 
and propriety,—“ Ah me!” he cries, “ if you possessed sense of grief, 
as indeed you do not, we might now in this solitude in which we are 
bewail together our miseries, and maybe lessen them by the sym- 
pathy of a common misfortune. You truly, O fallen towers, have 
still the hope of being some day raised once more, though not indeed 
for so noble a defence as that in which you fell ; but I, unhappy, 
what hope remains for me, even though restored to my former state 
of freedom, of escape from sorrow? Such is my distress, that even in 
my liberty I had no delight : how then can I have any, or hope to 
have any, in my present slavery?” 

Several curious Turkish customs are described in this novel, as, 
for instance, the ceremonies on the investiture of a new Pachalick, 
and the delivery of the sealed parchment containing the residencia or 
formal account of the administration of the new Pacha’s predecessor. 
Also we hear that all suits except matrimonial are despatched out 
of hand, or, as the Spaniards say—with that remarkable yet by no 
means rare opposition in idiomatic language—on foot. Among these 
barbarians, if, says Cervantes, they are so in this matter, the Cadi is 
competent judge of all causes. He abridges them on his nail, and 
gives sentence in a single puff, beyond all appeal. Also, he tells us 
that “this damned sect,” referring to the Mussulman religion, has 
the greatest respect for grey hairs : in which, by the way, it presents a 
favourable contrast to the piety of most of the author's Christian 
protagonists, both male and female. Also, we learn that matrimonial 
infidelity on either side is not confined to Christendom. Leonisa, 
hardly less lovely than Helen, and of whose excellence human know- 
ledge, it seems, can scarce do more than spell the alphabet’s first 
letter, is the occasion, like her, of no small measure of tears, no 
little amount of crime, falsehood, robbery, and murder. Like Helen, 
too, she lights on lovers wherever she appears. Two Pachas anda 
Cadi, in addition to the Liberal Lover and his rival Cornelius, are 
competitors for her affection. The Cadi’s heart especially becomes 
cinders for her, and the plot is formed out of their different devices to 
obtain their common end. But unlike Helen, or La Fontaine’s 
“ Fiancée du Roi de Garbe,” Alaciel, 


Veuve de huit galants, il la prit pour pucelle, 
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Leonisa preserves her virginity through a vast variety of hairbreadth 
escapes, and, in her own modest comparison, is like gold, which 
becomes the purer the more it is burned. She eventually marries, 
only that the world may know that all women are not ungrateful, the 
Liberal Lover, who, besides having offered his whole fortune for her 
ransom at their common entry into the confused labyrinth of their 
ills, now, in their happy delivery out of all their afflictions, would 
bestow her with his estate to boot, in an absurdly unnatural fit of 
generosity, upon his rival. 

Besides the high romantic interest which Cervantes’ tale affords 
the reader, it is remarkable, like that of the Captive in “Don Quixote,” 
for being the outcome of his own experiences, so far as regards its 
generally exact portraiture of Moorish life and manners. In some 
cases, however, his observations are doubtful, in others obviously 
erroneous. The Cadi corresponds, he says, with the Spanish bishop, 
the pacha with the viceroy, the chauz with the alguacil, the chilibi 
with the cavalier, the carcajes with the loops for the arms or ankles. 
He also tells us that a Mussulman means a Turk, and that Muham- 
mad’s tomb lies in the city of Medina. This was the condition of 
things in the Ottoman Porte in the period of Cervantes: “ Places of 
charge and offices are not given there for merit, but for money; all is 
bought and all is sold; those who have the provision of the charges 
rob those who are provided with them and flay them ; out of one 
bought office arises substance to buy another which promises more 
profit ; all goes asI say: all this Empire is violent, a sign which 
promises it will not be durable.” The Liberal Lover’s description 
of his rival Cornelius is admirably written:—‘“ A gallant youth, 
adorned to a tittle, with white hands and well-curled hair, with 
honey-sweet voice and amorous expressions—in a word, a man made 
wholly of amber and sugared almond-paste, frounced with tissue and 
ornamented with embroidery.” There is the old Homeric scorn in 
his upbraiding, when he bids him go and amuse himself amidst his 
mother’s maids, and there have a care of his hair and hands, far 
more ready to reel soft silk than to hold the hardened sword. 
Cervantes’ Spanish love of many matrimonial conclusions has 
induced him—unexpectedly, indeed, to the general reader, but not 
so to one familiar with Spanish comedy and romance—to join 
together in the bonds of holy matrimony two double renegades, 
Mahamut and Halima, of whom neither cares one jot about 
the other, who, after having been converted to Islamism from 
Christianity, again became converts to Christianity from Islamism. 
Of these the former is a friend of the Liberal Lover, and assists him 
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in his occasions ; the latter is the Cadi’s wife, whose proposals to 
Mahamut’s friend have been of such a nature as might make 
Mahamut doubtful as to the advisability of committing himself 
lightly and wantonly to a’ contract in which she is the other 
contracting party, and which death only can dissolve. When we 
read about the natural conduct of Cervantes’ novels, and the pro- 
priety of action of their several characters, we cannot include under 
this panegyric the representation of the behaviours of the several 
persons, sometimes unknown and sometimes opposed to one another, 
whose necks we find, nevertheless, brought under the nuptial yoke to 
satisfy the public craving of his time. 

“Tt is an ill wind,” says the adage, “which blows nobody any 
good.” Cervantes’ imprisonment in Algiers was no doubt sufficiently 
irksome to himself. In “The Spanish-English Lady” he calls 
liberty the thing most loved not only by rational, but by irrational 
animals. In the novel of “The Liberal Lover” he speaks of a 
return to one’s native land safe and sound after a long captivity, and 
a victory over one’s enemies, as the two greatest contentments which 
this life allows. But had his lines fallen for him always in the plea- 
sant places of home, we should probably never have received from 
him, certainly not invested with such accuracy of detail, his comedy 
“La Gran Sultana,” in which the heroine, a Spanish lady, reaches 
her rank at the cost of her Christianity, nor the two novels already 
mentioned, nor the story of the captive in “ Don Quixote,” nor the 
“Trade or Custom of Algiers,” nor the “ Baios of Algiers,” which 
was published towards the end of his life. This last, which he 
calls a comedy, is about equally comic with Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
Both dramas and novels, which have another similarity than that of 
a common subject, were very likely written with a purpose. Cer- 
vantes, remembering his own sufferings, was probably animated by a 
zeal for the redemption of captives, and longed to become the 
leader of at least a literary crusade. 

“The Liberal Lover ” has been often dramatised. Perhaps two 
of the best versions of it for the stage are those of De Scudéri and 
Guerin de Bouscal. ‘These versions were produced much about the 
same time. What little changes have been made by their respective 
authors are questionable improvements. The sentiments of Scudéri, 
the rival of Corneille, as Elkanah Settle was the rival of Dryden, 
offer a curious contrast in their extreme artificiality with the natural 
sobriety of those of Cervantes. Both Bouscal and Scudéri have pre- 
served the ridiculous conduct of the hero in the last act, in giving a 
mistress whom he adores to a rival whom he despises, for no other 
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reason, apparently, than to maintain his title of “The Liberal Lover.” 
The latter has however added to extravagance of action extravagance 
of language. Leandre, for instance, the protagonist, addresses 
Leonise and his rival thus :— 

Puissiez-vous en jouyr un long nombre d’années ; 

Que vos félicitez ne soient jamais bornées : 

Ciel, exaucant ma voix qui s’esléve pour eux, 

Rend les aussi contens que je suis malheureux. 
Bouscal has made his hero speak with much more reserve. 
Cervantes was a favourite of Bouscal. Besides a travesty of “ The 
Liberal Lover,” he added his grain to the Spaniard’s pile of glory by 
his comedies of “* Dom Quixote de la Manche,” and “ Le Gouverne- 
ment de Sanche Pansa.” 

The only novel of Cervantes not already considered is 
“The Spanish-English Lady.” Sismondi contents himself with 
alluding to it thus :—“ L’Espagnole-Anglaise, il est vrai, nous 
montre combien Cervantes était loin de connaitre ceux qu'il 
nommait les hérétiques, autant qu’il connaissait les Maures.” 
Cervantes, as we have seen, made some curious mistakes in Moorish 
matters, but his representation of English matters was not so foreign 
to our country in his time as the reader of Sismondi, without further 
examination, might imagine. In the first place, the story is built upon 
an event which actually happened—that is, the capture of Cadiz in 
1596 by Elizabeth’s commanders. Nor was the fear of a Roman 
Catholic family altogether groundless in those days, nor the inter- 
ference of the Maiden Queen in the marriage of one of her subjects 
grossly unlikely. Cervantes has merely erred in matters of minor 
moment. Among these may be included the somewhat rare English 
names of the persons of his narrative. We have a Captain Clotaldo 
and his wife Catalina—the name, by the way, of the wife of the author 
himself—who bring up Isabel the heroine in their house in London. 
Another English naval captain is called the Baron de Lansac, and 
one of the maids of honour of the Queen, Lady Tansi. Isabel, the 
maid of Cadiz, is red-haired. Perhaps from a Spanish point of view, 
or indeed an English one in Elizabeth’s days, such a coiffure might be 
regarded as a recommendation, as it undoubtedly was in the Augustan 
era of ancient Rome. At present, popular opinion is not prejudiced 
in favour of this particular accident of ornament. Certainly, Cervantes 
was well content with her. “She seemed,” he says, in a passage 
which shows his easy and elegant use of similes,—“ she seemed a star 
or exhalation moving through the region of fire on a still and 
serene night, or a sunbeam which at daybreak discovers itself 
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through a mountain gorge.” With such fairness she is soon furnished 
with lovers. Of these the favoured one is Richard Clotaldo, the 
captain’s son. He cannot marry her, however, since no marriage 
among those of noble blood in England is legal without the Queen’s 
consent. Elizabeth takes an interest in this couple, which will not 
seem improbable when we remember the sentence attributed to Lord 
Digby, that her gallants were her ministers, and her ministers her 
gallants, and that her reign was happy because it was a reign of love. 
Sent on a naval expedition by Elizabeth, Richard captures—with the 
disgraceful device, by the way, of hoisting false colours—a vessel 
laden with diamonds, and pearls, and spice, and bearing amongst its 
passengers Isabel’s parents, whom he takes back with him to London. 
The anagnosis is effected by a mole on the right ear. The valorous 
Richard, armed with all his rich and resplendent armour, is about to 
receive the hand of Isabel, when a small black cloud arises in the 
shape of another suitor. This is the Count Arnesto, the son of Lady 
Tansi. He too has had his soul burnt in the light of Isabel’s eyes. 
His mother, finding other methods of preventing Isabel’s marriage 
with Richard ineffectual, conceives with a woman’s ingenuity, and 
with a woman’s resolution carries out, the idea of poisoning her, under 
the pretext of giving her medicine for her good. The luckless Isabel 
swallows the dire dose in a dish of sweetmeat, and soon after becomes 
black in the face. Nor this only. She loses her eyebrows, eyelashes, 
and red hair. She had certainly died, but for some marvellous 
medicine, pulverised horn of unicorn, which her gracious Majesty 
happened to have by her. Becoming from a marvel of beauty a 
monster of ugliness, she returns to Cadiz, but not befere the faithful 
Richard has promised to follow her thither, and claim her for his 
bride. At Cadiz she receives, after a while, a letter from London, 
telling her that Richard has been assassinated by Count Arnesto. 
She determines therefore to devote herself to a religious life, and is 
on the doorsteps of a nunnery when Richard himself appears. He 
has escaped with a severe wound, been captured on his way to Cadiz, 
and sent to Algiers, whence he has been redeemed by the Fathers of 
the HolySTrinity, an existent society of the time, dedicated to the 
redemption of Spanish captives from the Moors. They marry, and 
all the multitude of people give thanks to God for His mighty 
marvels. Of this novel the author has himself given us the example 
or moral. It may, he says, teach us of how large power is virtue, 
and of how large, loveliness : since they suffice in society, and each by 
itself suffices, to enamour even their very foes; and how Heaven is 
able to produce out of our greatest adyersity our greatest profit. 
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Whatever may be thought of the morals of Cervantes’ tales, few will 
deny what unfortunately, in this degenerate world, is of far more im- 
portance—their entertainment. The opinion expressed by Hallam is, 
that they are too short to rivet the interest. The fables of Asop 
are not remarkable for their length, but, if they are really uninterest- 
ing, generation after generation has been agreeably deceived. Short 
as Cervantes’ stories may be in words, they are not deficient in deeds. 
Few authors, perhaps, have been able to comprise so wide a variety of 
incident in so small a quantity of pages. At least, Cervantes has 
avoided an error far more common than that charged against him by 
the critic. His tales are never so lengthy as to make our interest 
languish, never so tedious as to make us earnest to look upon the 
shore. Not unwisely, he stops before men with uplifted hands 
cry “ Hold, it is enough.” At least, it cannot be said of the Exem- 
plary Novels as Johnson said, probably without much fear of contra- 
diction, of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,”—“ Sir, no man ever wished it 
longer.” 

These tales have delighted many times, and have been translated 
into many tongues. Not alone for their author have these imaginings 
been companions in captivity, and made society out of solitude: many 
people of many lands have they sustained in sorrow, and led kindly 
to content. Our own interest in them ought to be no light one, for, 
beyond their intrinsic worth, we owe to them, according to Mr. Lock- 
hart, the romances of Waverley. Scott, says that amiable author, 
expressed the “most unbounded” admiration for Cervantes, and 
allowed that his novels, of which he was a constant reader, inspired 
him with the ambition of excelling in fiction. How greatly the stage 
is indebted to them has been only shown in some small degree. To 
dilate on Cervantes’ power of painting character and of expressing 
affection, on the natural sequence of his events, and the limpid chaste- 
ness of his reflections, on his generally entertaining selection of cir- 
cumstance and its concise expression, would be but actum agere. It 
has been done over and over again, and aman may be better occu- 
pied, as the Italians say, than in bottling a cloud. One, however, of 
his excellences seems to have been not sufficiently eulogised, and one 
of his excesses—for, with Sadi, we must not regard his thorns as the 
jasmine and the rose—not sufficiently censured. The excellence is 
that of his originality. Not many writers have less to thank their 
predecessors for than Cervantes. He did not, as his great contem- 
porary did not, require the spectacles of books to read Nature with. 
Every one of his nosegays is made up of flowers gathered out of his 
own garden. He has*not, like many another author, furnished for 
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his own part nothing but the ribbon by which they are bound 
together. He has not endeavoured to make light from darkness by 
a dim, cold painted copy of another’s ardent flame. If he has, as we 
have seen, treated more than once the same subject, he has varied 
its tone by the unconfined spirit of his imagination, as the colour of 
every day is diversified by the many-tinted radiances of the dawn. 
His excess is to be found in his poetry, for which he was, according 
to the best Spanish critics, eminently unfitted, and which he has 
unfortunately haled by the hair into too many of his tales. Above all, 
“The Little Gipsy Girl” has cause to lament this luckless introduc- 
tion. His true poetry lies in his prose, and his metrical attempts 
seem, as was said of those of Dr. Johnson, to be the result of a pure 
effort of diligence and little beside, made with labour, as a man casts 
up his ledger, but without love. 

His novels generally are not of those which a man takes up, looks 
at, lays down, and never remembers to take up again. He is a 
master of the affections, and his simple style irradiates the dullest 
intelligence, as daylight illumines the darkest room. He is not 
wholly free—perhaps no man can be—from the superstition of his 
time, but when he sails across that idle sea, at least he sails across it 
in the bark of wisdom. ‘The night of ignorance now and then over- 
shadows us, but in that night we may always behold a star. 

JAMES MEW. 





OVER-STIMULATION IN WOMEN. 


EW men of acute observation, and very few medical men, 

can have failed to observe the increasing use, or rather one 
should say abuse, of alcoholic stimulants by women during the 
past ten or fifteen years. When I say by women, I do not confine 
the observation to any particular class. I believe over-stimulation 
among women, just now, affects every grade of society. My own per- 
sonal experience is chiefly confined to the middle classes, and to 
these my remarks will for the most part refer; but I have no reason 
to doubt, both from what I have observed and read, and also from 
what I have heard upon reliable authority, that this habit of over- 
stimulation is prevalent, to a considerable extent, among ladies of the 
upper classes. How this increasing vice is pauperising still further the 
homes of the poor, few will deny. Here let me remark, lest I may be 
thought a partisan, that I have but scant sympathy for total abstainers, 
I believe that the moderate use of good beer, wine, or even, in some 
cases, spirits, is decidedly conducive to health and longevity. I am 
unconvinced even by such advocates of total abstinence as Drs. Car- 
penter and Richardson. I still regard alcohol as a food. Under 
medical supervision I believe it to be an invaluable medicine ; and 
certainly it is a luxury. As a luxury, of course, it is unnecessary ; but 
so also are more than half the articles which make up a modern 
dinner : for that matter, chairs and tables are not necessary ; but they 
add to our comfort. If the moderate use of alcoholic beverages be 
not hurtful to our health or longevity, we have no more business to 
cry out against it than we have against soup, fish, and entrées at a 
dinner-party. Let us be consistent, and if alcohol be proved preju- 
dicial to health in any and every form, then we must discourage its use 
even in the strictest moderation. I deny that it is injurious in mode- 
ration. On the contrary, I not only give it a place as a luxury, but claim 
for ita place as a medicine, and as a food. Any one who has watched 
its effects in fever or pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) of a low 
type, will readily class it as a medical agent of high value ; while as 
a food, who can deny it a place as such that has seen patients in the 
last stage of consumption, or other wasting diseases, live entirely ori 
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wine and spirits for weeks? Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Richardson 
himself cannot more highly disapprove of the general use of wines 
and spirits by women than I do. Let me observe here that I exclude 
all reference to over-stimulation by men in this paper : it is a separate 
subject ; and, also, I exclude all the arguments for and against total 
abstinence, as foreign to my subject ; I, further, dismiss the so-called 
religious phase of the question. Violent partisans may, however, be 
reminded that the first miracle of Christ was to change water into 
wine at a wedding-feast, and at His last supper He and His apostles 
partook of wine. Having so far cleared the ground, let me, so to 
speak, enunciate my text, which is this: Zhat in the present day 
qwomen, in every class of society, over-stimulate. Of course, I need 
hardly say I do not mean all women ; but I do mean a considerable 
number of women ; and I maintain that the number is largely 
increasing year by year. Now, how am I to define over-stimulation ? 
Where is one to draw the line between that amount of alcohol which 
is detrimental and that which is conducive to health? It is not pos- 
sible to lay down any absolute rule as to quantity ; but I absolutely 
assert that a woman ought never to take stimulants, except during 
illness, and then only under medical advice, unless with her meals— 
only with dinner and supper, or lunch and dinner, as the case may 
be. There are special reasons why the female sex is liable to fall 
into excess in the matter of stimulation, which will be referred to 
presently, and which render the strict observance of the above rule 
most advisable. I repeat, it is difficult to define the precise guantity 
which a woman may take daily, and yet it is very necessary to be pre- 
cise in this matter. Women always say they take “ very little,” even 
an habitual drunkard will gravely assure you that she only takes 
“ very little.” We must never be led into giving a woman such 
indefinite advice as that of St. Paul to Timothy, “ Drink no longer 
water, but use a /i/#/e wine for thy stomach’s sake.” Most probably 
Timothy was dyspeptic, and St. Paul’s advice was wise ; but only 
tell a woman with feeble digestion to take a “little” wine, and fail 
to define the exact quantity, and the chances are that in twelve 
months she will take it in excess of what is required, or is compatible 
with health. I do not at all mean that the woman will become a 
drunkard : I only say she will lapse into over-stimulation—she avill 
injure her health. I may remark that it is not the person who gets 
drunk occasionally who is so much ruining his constitution, as the 
individual who day by day indulges in over-stimulation. It is in this 
way that the foundation of disease is laid—slight daily excess ; and the 
end is certain, if the person live sufficiently long. We can assure any 
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woman who is constantly over-stimulating that one day she will get 
gout, or kidney disease, or brain disease, or disease of the liver—the 
fatal cirrhosis—followed by dropsy. I stated how difficult it was to 
define the amount which a woman may daily take with impunity, and 
I insisted upon only taking stimulants with food. Now, it is quite 
certain that, unless contra-indicated by disease, a woman in health 
may take with advantage a glass of good ale with lunch, and also 
with dinner, or with dinner and supper, according as the meals are 
arranged. ‘Those who prefer wine may have, instead of beer, a 
couple of glasses of claret, carlowitz, hock, chablis, or burgundy ; and 
such as can afford it may drink, instead of these, two glasses of cham- 
pagne. Port and sherry are dangerous wines for women, and had 
much better be avoided. Such is moderation, and such will most 
certainly conduce to health and longevity. 

Let me now examine what actually obtains in the world around 
us, and I will divide society into three classes, for the sake of 
convenience, viz. the upper, the middle, and the lower classes. Of 
course, what I am about to say does not apply to children or to very 
young girls ; it is not even general ; but the vice is increasing, and it 
must be exposed. And, first, let me deal with the upper classes. 

The calls of modern society upon the upper classes are very 
burdensome. Our ancestors dined at noon, and retired to rest about 
the hour when the fashionable world now dines. During the London 
season a lady of fashion works really hard, and she works in a 
crowded town, keeping late hours, and living in hot, gas-tainted 
rooms. ‘These are just the conditions which induce a languor that a 
glass of sherry will, for the time, quickly relieve. I feel certain that 
many ladies have no exact idea as to the precise quantity of stimu- 
lants which they consume, as it were unconsciously, each day during 
the London season. Let me just sketch roughly the life of many 
ladies of fashion during the season—I mean with reference to 
stimulation: at lunch a couple of glasses of wine, generally dry 
sherry ; in the evening a dinner party, either as hostess or guest, 
involving wine with soup, again with fish, more wine with each of the 
seven or eight courses of which a modern dinner is made up. Why, 
what is the result? before the drawing-room is reached the greater 
part of a bottle of wine is consumed. But the day is far from over 
yet. A ball follows the dinner-party: Terpsichore reigns, but Bacchus 
is also in attendance, and between the dances come sherry and ices. 
Then follows the champagne supper, after which dancing again 
begins, and there is more sherry and ices ; and so the day, or rather 


the day and night, is spent. Now, the above indulgence in such an 
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excessive quantity of wine would, if only taken, say, once a month, 
do no more than give a headache or some indigestion the next day ; 
while if this over-stimulation be continually indulged in, soon a 
craving for alcohol is created, increasing day by day; each month 
and year the craving grows stronger, and more and more is taken. 
Then the health gives way, the appetite becomes impaired, sleepless- 
ness ensues, and the unfortunate woman complains of a constant 
feeling of sinking, only to be relieved, as she says, by a little brandy 
or a glass of sherry. Still the habit grows ; it is not now the taste or 
flavour of the wine that is longed for ; indeed, very frequently it is 
rejected by the stomach almost as soon as it is swallowed; the 
craving is for the sensation of stimulation. In this stage of drink- 
craving there is no meanness to which women, even of high position, 
will not stoop in order to procure drink, if their indulgence be 
interfered with. The next stage soon now comes: self-respect is lost, 
and that which was at first only the habit of taking occasionally a 
glass of wine between meals, as when returning from a drive in the 
park or while dressing for dinner or some reception, has now 
developed into actual drunkenness. This extreme wreck is, I am 
informed, rare among the upper classes; but the preceding stage of 
over-stimulation is in the end not less injurious, destroying the fine 
organisation of the nervous system, inducing insanity, kidney disease, 
hepatic disease, dropsy, and early death. Now let me pass on to 
examine the case of the middle classes. Here we have no daily dinner- 
party and ball; no seven courses, with all kinds of variety in wine 
and liqueurs to tempt frail humanity. But we have causes at work 
just as powerful for evil. Now, I believe the chief cause of drinking 
among ladies of the middle class is the good-natured but unwise 
habit which young married men have of insisting—I use the word 
advisedly—on their young wives drinking some stimulant when they 
themselves do; and, further, making their wives promise to take a 
glass of wine at this time or that, while they are away at their 
professional or business duties. Fatal error! The habit once 
acquired in women can seldom be given up. I will mention 
another cause of female intemperance in this class of society. 
A woman has a serious illness, and she is advised by her 
medical attendant to take wine or spirits so many times a 
day. Ofcourse, the patient is right to obey the directions of her 
doctor, and the latter considers it necessary for the patient’s restora- 
tion to health to order the stimulants. But, let me ask, is the doctor 
always careful to see, when the necessity for the stimulant has passed 
away, that it is discontinued? I fear not ; and I say it with regret, 
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that medical men are not sufficiently careful to recommend with 
just the same force the discontinuance of wine and spirits, as they 
were to sanction or prescribe their use. It is a curious circumstance 
that the use during illness of alcohol by men does not to the same 
extent create a craving for drink. Again, during /actation, it is a 
vulgar tradition, at all events among a considerable number of per- 
sons, that the nursing mother cannot take too much malt liquor, in 
the ferm of stout especially. It is considered necessary under such 
circumstances, for the sake of the baby, to have a glass of stout in the 
morning, about eleven o’clock; a couple of glasses with dinner, at one 
or two o’clock; another glass during the evening, about seven o’clock ; 
and another couple of glasses with supper, followed by some hot 
whisky-and-water at bedtime !_ All this is considered quite orthodox 
and absolutely necessary for mother and child ; and if a medical 
man should mildly suggest milk, instead of more than half the above 
quantity of malt liquor, all the mothers in the neighbourhood will 
pity his ignorance. But even admitting the necessity, which I deny, 
for. all this extra quantity of stimulants during lactation, it should at 
once be discontinued as soon as weaning is begun. But here is often 
the difficulty: a habit has been acquired which cannot easily be 
overcome, and too often in this way is laid the foundation of chronic 
over-stimulation. Extreme cases are not general or even usual, but I 
again repeat, I am directing attention to what I believe to be a grow- 
ing evil in this latter half of the nineteenth century. 

I mentioned the habit of taking some hot spirit and water at bed- 
time by women. I cannot write too strongly against this evil practice. 
Again and again have I known it lay the foundation of drunkenness. 
I emphatically declare that women ought never to drink spirit and 
water, except by the advice of a medical man ; and I say further, 
that a medical man ought never to order a woman alcohol unless 
he felt the distinct necessity of so doing, and then he should be 
careful that the spirit was discoitinued when the necessity for its 
use no longer existed. Referring again to this spirit and water, or 
toddy, at bedtime, I believe the habit is formed somewhat in this 
manner. A number of men in the middle, as in every class, now 
smoke, and at bedtime it is customary “to take a glass of grog with 
the pipe ” after supper. Well, the affectionate husband begins by 
insisting on his wife taking a wine-glassful of toddy out of his glass. 
At first she probably dislikes it; but the kind husband thinks it would 
appear selfish to drink alone, so he makes his wife join him. Little 
by little this habit grows on the poor woman, and what was at first 
a wine-glassful, taken reluctantly out of her husband’s glass, is now a 
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full tumbler of toddy,"eagerly longed for, taken with her husband, 
but often followed by another obtained surreptitiously. Soon the un- 
fortunate woman cannot sleep without this spirit at night ; then the 
liver and stomach become deranged ; the sleep becomes disturbed, 
and a restless night is followed by no appetite for breakfast. Such 
women tell you that they “only care for a cup of tea in the morning, 
and want nothing to eat ;” and they are irritable and good for nothing 
until the morning stimulant has been taken—until the daily round of 
alcoholism is once more begun. Added to all this, let us suppose 
an increasing family, with its many cares and anxieties, and, further, 
as is frequently the case with clerks, for instance, no corresponding 
increase of income—what happens? I need scarcely say, the down- 
ward course only too often ends in the abyss of dipsomania. 

The working man does not know physiology, but he ought to be 
taught that women readily take to habits of intemperance, and he 
should shield his wife from temptations to drink, and check in the 
bud the fatal habit of taking stimulants, except with meals, and then 
in strict moderation. Alas! is it not true that, in a large number 
of instances, the drunken husband is followed only too readily by 
the drinking wife to the gin palace? Is it not often the case that a 
man who at one time proved a good and sober husband is driven to 
the public-house by an over-stimulated, cross, dirty wife? I often 
read in the daily papers of sad and cruel cases of wife-beating and 
ill-usage—one is horrified at the violence to which helpless women 
are exposed from the fury of a drunken husband. One is pleased 
with the well-chosen language in which the worthy magistrate points 
out to the culprit the heinousness of his crime and its cowardly 
nature. But does the magistrate, or do the sympathetic public, 
sufficiently weigh the provocation this guilty and cruel husband may 
have received? Let me not be misunderstood. 1 am far from de- 
fending such men as wife-beaters ; but I really believe that oftentimes 
there are extenuating circumstances, such as children neglected by a 
drunken wife ; a home dirty, cheerless, and untidy; wages earned by 
honest labour perverted from buying food for the family to procuring 
gin for the drunken wife: all due to what was at first only a “little” 
drop taken between meals. Who can wonder at a man’s rage if he 
even finds the furniture and clothes pawned by his wife for drink! I 
would remind my readers that a drunken woman includes every vice, 
and I would warn the working classes to forbid spirit-drinking 
among their wives. The true treatment is prevention. Long before 
a woman becomes a drunkard is the time to act and check ; for if we 
once allow_the stage of over-stimulation to last, the final stage will 
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inevitably follow, and then we must get the Habitual Drunkards Bill 
passed into law before we can hope to reclaim the now hopeless 
dipsomaniac. Let husbands, then, who give their wives a “sip” 
out of their glass, remember that a drunken woman has a beginning 
in her downward course, and let them weigh well the risks they are 
incurring. It is well to reflect that such a woman as is mentioned in 
the following extract, taken from one of the daily papers for August, 
1878, was once a respectable and sober woman :— 


Margaret M——, a married woman, aged 45 years, was charged with being 
drunk and disorderly in the Vauxhall Bridge-road. The prisoner is one of the 
most incorrigible drunkards that are frequently brought to this court, and has 
been in custody something like 50 times; her husband, a hard-working -man, 
having paid no less than £198 in fines ‘in a few years. Mr. D’Eyncourt has 
done his utmost to discourage her, and sent! her to prison more than once 
without the option of a fine; but this has had no effect. She had not long been 
out of prison when, last Friday, she was brought to the station in one of the new 
ambulances provided by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, in lieu of the ordi- 
nary stretchers, and fined 8s. On Monday she again appeared before Mr. Wool- 
rych, charged with being drunk and disorderly, and was fined 215s. or 21 days, his 
worship remarking that she was a most incorrigible drunkard. She then exhibi- 
bited a card, for the purpose of showing that she had joined the teetotallers, and 
declared that she would never drink again, as it made her mad. The fine was 
paid ; but in a few hours she was again in the hands of the police. Charles 
Everett, 185 B, proved that at five o’clock on Monday he found the prisoner drunk, 
stopping the vehicles in the road, and makinga noise. She threw herself on the 
ground, and caused a great crowd to assemble, and was locked up. She said 
nothing to the charge. Mr. Woolrych fined her 25s., or three weeks’ hard 
labour. 


Had the stage of over-stimulation been recognised and checked 
in this case, such a sad history would not have been written. 

Such are a few of the phases of over-stimulation, and of its 
natural sequence in women, drunkenness. I have described the 
vice as it affects different classes of society ; but in each class the 
evil has some special features. Thus, for instance, among the poor, 
and even among a large section of what one may describe as the 
lower middle class, the cost of the drink is a serious consideration. 
I don’t mean the cost of the glass or two of beer or light wine, which 
I believe to be beneficial with meals, but I mean the cost of every- 
thing beyond this. If the money spent by women on over-stimulation 
were saved, many a comfort and even luxury could be purchased, 
home made brighter and more attractivefor the husband, and cleaner, 
healthier, and happier for the children. I have observed—and I 
believe this is common to all grades of society—that women who 
over-stimulate endeavour to avoid going into society, and also to 
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break off intimacies with their old and hitherto loved and highly- 
valued lady friends, indeed, with all friends. A woman is never a 
social drinker, she is always a secret drinker. It is, therefore, from 
the fear of being found out in her habit that she avoids her friends ; 
and also, perhaps, because the claims of friendship and society may 
interfere with her getting the craved-for dram at the desired moment. 

Women are made irritable in temper by over-stimuiation, as 

many a husband and child could testify. 
_ The chances of recovery from acute disease, such as typhoid 
fever or pneumonia, are greatly lessened by chronic intemperance. 
Over-drinking, also, I have no doubt, demoralises the whole nature 
of a woman, and sends many a wife to play the part of respondent 
in the Divorce Court. I have already mentioned some of the 
diseases brought on by over-stimulation—indigestion, liver disease, 
kidney disease, skin eruptions, gout, rheumatism, brain disease, and 
paralysis, and dropsy. But there are two evil consequences from 
drinking to which I wish specially to refer, viz. insanity, and the 
hereditary transmission of drink-craving from parent to offspring. 

I would ask women’s attention seriously to these two dreadful 
results of dram-drinking ; and I would warn fathers, if they love their 
children and care about their future, to discountenance the first 
beginnings of over-stimulation in their wives. All observers agree 
that keeping the brain and nervous system in a chronic state of 
excitement by alcohol is a fertile cause of insanity in women. Look, 
for instance, at the delusions of delirium tremens, the most common 
result of drunkenness. How easy is the transition from the horrors 
and delusions of delirium tremens to the delusions of insanity! The 
brain of woman is more acted on by the poison of alcohol than that 
of man ; hence, as one would expect, we find insanity increasing 
alarmingly among women ; increasing in females in a higher ratio 
than in men, because over-stimulation is on the increase among 
women. In the last report of the Commissioners in Lunacy we find 
that insanity is on the increase in every class of society. On January 
1, 1878, there were registered in England and Wales, as “ lunatics, 
idiots, and persons of unsound mind,” 68,538 ; of these 31,024 were 
males, and 37,514 females. The registered numbers were 1,902 
more than those recorded a year before by the Commissioners. That 
insanity is on the increase particularly among women is strongly 
shown by one report of the Commissioners. In the “ pauper” 
class, the number registered on January 1, 1878, as compared with 
those registered on January 1, 1877, showed an addition of 774 to 
the male lunatics, and 1,033 to the females. Thus insanity is spread- 
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ing more quickly among women than among men in the masses of 
the people. It is now well known that the children of drunken 
parents, or of parents who continually over-stimulate, have a well- 
marked liability to take on habits of intemperance: not, as was at 
one time supposed, from the evil example of their parents, or from 
their peculiar surroundings, but as an inherited disease. In the same 
way as we transmit to our offspring a gouty, a rheumatic, a cancerous, 
or a tuberculous diathesis, or insanity, so we transmit a drink-craving 
diathesis. I myself believe, as the result of personal observation, that 
this transmission of the love of drink is just as strong as the heredi- 
tary transmission of consumption, or of any of the above-mentioned 
diseases. How many children of consumptive parents, or of gouty 
parents, go through life and live to a green old age without develop- 
ing these diseases! ‘The exciting causes have been obviated, such 
as neglected cold or improper food. So with drinking. The child- 
ren, and especially the female children, of intemperate parents, if not 
guarded from temptation and from opportunities of over-stimulating, 
will surely develope the hereditary taint. Let husbands bear this 
in mind when they induce their wives to take stimulants. Let 
physicians and surgeons remember it when when they prescribe wine 
and brandy. Let parents think of it when they give their children a 
taste out of their glass—thus developing a liking for stimulation. 
And let us all recollect that over-stimulation is the road to drunken- 
ness, and a drunken woman is one of the most repulsive objects on 
the face of the earth. What does not a drunken woman include? 
She will descend to any meanness, I may say vice, to procure drink. 
I have known a woman in a good position in life, by no means a 
drunkard, only an over-stimulator, feign chronic diarrhoea for months, 
so that she may have an excuse for leaving her husband’s room in 
the middle of the night to get her dram of brandy! I have known 
a woman pawn her wedding-ring to procure gin! But why multiply 
examples? Is there no remedy for this over-stimulation in women ? 
Can we not check this horrible canker ? 

I believe it can be checked, and ultimately almost cured. There 
are various agencies to be employed. 

First, I would mention, as affecting alike women in every class 
of society, public opinion. During the early part of this century it 
was not considered at all an offence for a gentleman to get drunk ; 
now it is simply regarded as disgraceful. Just in the same way 
must public opinion condemn over-stimulating among women. 
Unfortunately, women as a class are secret drinkers, and public 
opinion cannot so easily affect them ; still it will do much, and when 
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women realise how men abhor over-stimulation or sherry-drinking 
between meals, how men detest a woman that is continually tippling 
_brandy, whisky, or other spirits, it will not cure those already 
advanced on the road of “ over-stimulation,” but it will in time make 
its influence felt, checking some and preventing the taste being 
developed in others. It is well for women, and men too, to know, 
that sal-volatile and red lavender are strong spirits under the cover of 
medical names. 

Again, I would hope for much good from the influence of the 
medical profession. I would urge my brethren not to order a 
woman to begin over-stimulation without weighing the possible 
consequences, and particularly to see that the wine or spirit, when 
ordered, is immediately discontinued when the necessity for its 
administration has passed ; particularly is this necessary after such 
prolonged illnesses as typhoid fever. Husbands and fathers too can 
do much in their families by example and precept. 

But our Legislature has two duties to perform before we can hope 
for much improvement. One is to repeal the grocer’s licence, and 
the other is to pass into law the Habitual Drunkards Bill, or some 
such measure. 

The grocer’s licence is the means by which half the over- 
stimulation among women of the middle classes is effected. Women 
who would never condescend to ask their servants to fetch them 
spirits from the public-house, and who dare not go for it there 
themselves, can, quite compatibly with the strictest regard for 
respectability, order all they may require from the family grocer ; and, 
if necessary, can have wine, brandy, or other spirits, entered in the 
pass-book, for the edification of their husbands, as tea, coffee, or 
anything of the kind. 

For the confirmed over-stimulated and for the helpless dipsomaniac 
there is no hope but restraint. The Habitual Drunkards Bill must 
become law, so that these now hopeless victims may be kept from 
the temptation which they are powerless themselves to resist. 
Restraint is the only remedy for such women. They cannot 
conquer the irresistible craving for stimulation ; and it is only by 
close confinement that this longing can be overcome. 

The over-stimulator has no control over herself ; she will indulge, 
unless the opportunity for so doing be removed. She may promise, 
she may swear, to give up her stimulants ; but she has not the power 
to keep her promise or oath. Such women must be protected 
from themselves; must be treated as if insane, and their mental 
infirmity recognised as a disease requiring treatment and control. 
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Thus the habit will get broken, the craving for drink will cease, and 
the mind will become capable of realising the course which was 
being pursued, and its penalties—the loathing of our fellow- 
creatures, continual misery and ill-health, and soon a premature 


grave. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 


FREDERICK H. DALY, M.D. 
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TABLE TALK. 


FEW months ago Mr. Proctor suggested in these pages the 
idea that commercial panics will, one of these days, be asso- 
ciated with sun-spots. He was jesting, of course ; though equally of 
course, if wind and rain, famines and shipwrecks, are dependent on 
the solar spots, commercial relations must also, to some degree, be 
affected by solar maculation. His prediction has not remained long 
without fulfilment. Prof. Stanley Jevons has established to his own 
satisfaction the existence of a 10}-years’ period, in which (on the 
average) commercial panics recur. Unfortunately for his reasoning, 
however, he seems to have been unacquainted with the fact that the 
dates of all the sun-spot maxima and minima since the beginning of 
the last century can be tolerably well ascertained from the records of 
solar observations by astronomers in different countries. So that we 
are able to compare the dates assigned by Prof. Jevons to the periods 
of great commercial depression with the dates assigned by Prof. Wolf 
(and unquestionably with considerable accuracy) to the sun-spot 
maxima and minima. When this is done we find that of the seventeen 
panics or epochs of depression dealt with by Prof. Jevons, only two 
fell within one year of an epoch when sun-spots were fewest ; two 
more fell within two years of such an epoch; three fell about midway 
between epochs of maximum and minimum solar maculation ; and 
the remaining ten fell nearer the time of most than of fewest sun- 
spots. Two of the most marked panics as closely approached epochs 
of greatest solar disturbance as the two last panics (which probably 
suggested Jevons’s theory) approached epochs of least disturbance. 
Failing close agreement between the quality of cereal crops 
and the condition of the sun, a M. Schuster has advanced the 
theory that years of good vintage may be expected when the sun 
shows fewest spots. 


NE of the quaintest customs connected with Christmas still 
survives in South Wales. It is, perhaps, little more than an 
unusual form of that method of breaking the silence of the night 
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commonly known as Christmas carolling ; but instead of going out 
into the road, and singing a greater or fewer number of hymns, more or 
less out of tune, the Welsh people take unto themselves the skull of 
ahorse. This they adorn with many-coloured ribbons, and fasten it 
upon the head of one of the performers, whose figure is concealed 
by a sheet. By means of a string attached to the lower jaw of the 
skull, he claps and rattles the bones to the real delight and pre- 
tended terror of the maid-servants. His companions sing Welsh 
songs of various kinds, make a show of restraining the vagaries of 
the monster, and receive what pence may be bestowed upon them. 
In some remote parts of “the stormy hills of Wales” the ancient 
ceremony, of which this mummery is the relic, still lingers. In it 
the horse’s skull and the rest of the paraphernalia are only adjuncts 
of the custom. The party who thus decorate one of their number 
stroll from one farmhouse to another, and wherever they call they 
challenge the inmates to a poetical contest. This is conducted 
between the insides and the outsides, after the pastoral fashion of 
Melibceus and Tityrus, in alternate verses. If, as usually happens, 
the party of the horse’s head succeed in keeping up verse-making 
longer than the other, they have the right of coming in and being 
regaled with cakes and ale. If, on the contrary, the farm people 
manage to perpetrate the last rhyme, the wanderers must go further 
in search of a supper. No doubt, the custom is now giving way to 
more crowded dwellings and more modern ideas ; but it is interesting 
to come across it now and then, still existing, as it has probably done 
from the time of the Druids. 


R. EDISON’S discovery has s:ruck out the most wonderful 

sparks of information. Electricity, it seems, is to be procured 
almost anywhere, and there is far from a reduction on taking a 
quantity. One scientific gentleman describes how he produces it 
from one of his offspring, “still in knickerbockers,” by “ striking his 
little legs pretty briskly, but not too hard,” while standing on a stool 
with glass legs. It is comforting to be informed that he does not do 
it “too hard ;” but, on the whole, I had rather not be the son of a 
savant—in knickerbockers. 

The testimony of the Canadians upon this subject is, however, 
the most remarkable. The dryness of the weather in Canada 
has, it seems, the charming peculiarity of making everybody a 
lightning conductor. If you trail the sole of your shoe on the 
carpet, your whole body becomes saturated with electricity, and 
enables you “to light gas with your fingers,” or—joy of joys !— 
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“to charge a Leyden jar.” For my part, however, I should not 
think of doing this last, and especially if it was my own property. 
The climate, no doubt, is favourable to the development of 
electricity; but, as it appears to me, this occasionally detracts from its 
social merits. ‘On the floor of our dining-room,” writes a Montreal 
Professor, “and near the fire, we had a buffalo robe or skin, and it 
was a by no means infrequent occurrence to see a magnificent disrup- 
tive discharge of electricity pass from the hand of a servant to the 
hand of a guest, while the former, standing on the rug, was in the act 
of handing a plate. The shock produced was often of sufficient force 
to cause considerable discomfort to both persons involved.” The 
Professor evidently does not see the fun of this, nor doubtless did 
his guest or servant. I do not understand whether a clap of thunder 
accompanied the “ disruptive discharge ;” but if so, it completes the 
picture of Canadian hospitality. I have no doubt the discharges 
from carpets and buffalo robes are taken into account in the servant’s 
wages; but conceive the astonishment of a British “ John” or “ Mary 
Jane” at the consequences of handing a plate before they become 
acclimatised ! 


T was Sydney Smith, I think, who said that it required a surgical 
operation to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman. A 
similar process is requisite to give an average Englishman a notion of 
taste. Our educated classes are in this respect behind the working 
classes, who have some idea of beauty. Philistinism, however, in 
England loves ugliness better than beauty. It has so long lived in 
square rooms and in houses of square streets, that it can conceive no- 
thing beautiful that departs widely from this formal style of architecture. 
I am in time to enter my protest against a piece of vandalism which is 
now going to be committed, though I may not be able to arrest it. 
Visitors to Hampstead know that one of the most attractive routes 
leading from the Heath is what is known as Well Walk, situated at 
the end of the footpath that crosses from Millfield Lane by Highgate 
Ponds. Here is a stately row of lime-trees, beneath which the poet 
Keats used to stroll. A portion of the path is, indeed, known as 
Keats’ Walk. The directors of a charitable institution, which owns 
the adjacent land, are about to cover it with modern villas. Lament- 
able as is this idea, I cannot blame the directors for the action they 
take. Unlike private proprietors, who may indulge in a taste, if they 
possess one, these gentlemen are compelled to do the best they can 
for the poor or sick, whose trustees they are. They propose, 
however, I am told, to cut down these beautiful trees in pure 
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wantonness, for the purpose of forming a straight road to the villas. 
They do not see that a remote suburb is a different thing from a town, 
In spite of the ugliness of Gower Street, it may be maintained that 
the straightest line in a city is the best. In the country, however, 
a road cannot well be too winding or too umbrageous. To pull 
down these trees for the sake of making an ordinary carriage road is a 
piece of barbarism that should give those guilty of it a place in the 
public pillory next the men that attempt to fire our cathedrals. Some 
public action should be taken to prevent this reproach. The ques- 
tion of felling trees seems to be one of importance nowadays, if it is 
true that the example of their chief is being followed by some conspi- 
cuous members of the young Liberal party. These may, perhaps, be 
induced to look into the matter. It is with trees as it is with souls, 
according to Cassio. “And there be souls must be saved, and there 
be souls must not be saved,” says the whilom commander in Cyprus. 
“ And there be trees must be felled, and there be trees that must not 
be felled,” I continue, and the trees of Keats’ Walk are among the 
latter. 


HEN a person who has proclaimed his infidelity becomes ill, 
or poor, or is run over by an omnibus, the orthodox are prone 
to say, “It is a judgment on him.” But it has escaped the notice of 
good people that the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley, which of course 
comes under this category, was predicted by himself, and as a judgment. 
The circumstance was pointed out to me the other day by a great 
critic, but I believe it has entirely escaped the general observation. It 
occurs in “Julian and Maddalo,” who, as everybody knows, were 
Shelley and Byron. The latter says,— 
’Tis strange, men change not. You were ever still, 
Among Christ’s flock, a perilous infidel— 
A wolf for the meek lambs. If you can’t swim, 
Beware of Providence. 
Now, Shelley, not long after the date of publication of this poem, was 
drowned in the Mediterranean. 


HE electric light is talked of everywhere ; but if one listens to 

all that is said about it, one finds that strange ideas are 
entertained respecting this system of lighting. The other day I 
heard a very curious exposition of the subject by a fellow-passenger 
on the L. C, and D. Railway. It is worth repeating, if only as an 
illustration of the exercise of imagination in matters scientific. The 
expounder, let me remark, spoke with fluency and verbal correctness, 
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and the exposition was given for the enlightenment of two younger 
fellow-travellers, who also appeared from their bearing and language 
to be intelligent and well-educated. “I gather, from what I have 
read on this subject,” said the elder, “‘and I have read a good deal, 
that electricity is now collected in reservoirs much as gas is, and that 
by means of powerful machinery it is forced through suitable pipes. 
The burners have been hitherto made of carbon, because such 
burners as we use for gas would be melted by the intense heat, when 
the electricity is lighted. But Edison, it seems, has invented a 
plan for making burners of platinum, preventing the metal from 
melting by causing a jet of cold air to be directed, when necessary, 
upon the heated metal. He has invented an instrument called a 
tasimeter, by means of which the cooling jet is turned on auto- 
matically as soon as the platinum begins to get too hot for safety.” 
‘** But what,” said one of the younger travellers, “‘is the Jablochkoff 
candle?” ‘It is a compound burner made of carbon and plaster- 
of-Paris, and instead of being upright like common burners, it is 
horizontal. By this arrangement, it appears, the burner lasts much 
longer than by the older plan. The carbon burners were consumed 
so quickly and were (in consequence) so expensive, that electric 
lighting was not practically available when they were used. But 
with Edison’s burners, the Jablochkoff candle, and other burners, 
the light may be divided at moderate expense.” And so the absurd 
explanation went on, to the satisfaction of learners and teacher. 


SUCCESSOR to Thackeray’s tuneful Policeman X has been dis- 

covered in one Sergeant Peck. This present Laureate of the 

Force does not, however, confine himself to Ballad poetry. He has 

written a work called “ On Duty ”—not an Essay, but an Epic—of no 

fewer than 366 stanzas. On two classes of his fellow-creatures his 
divine wrath is freely expended : one— 


The brutal London Rough, 
Of whose clan there are enough 
To populate a large provincial town ; 
In their rookeries they thrive, 
There’s no viler race alive, 
And a fearful task it is to keep them down, 


And the other, we regret to say, the Reporter :— 


There’s another dreaded foe, 
As most policemen know, 
Whom they meet with, and who sits at work in Court 
Like a spider on the watch, 
Unsuspecting flies to catch, 
Ever weaving a sensational report. 
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At the table there he sits, 
And his inky venom spits, 
And a story strange from nothing can concoct ; 
And the public, if it knew 
Just how much of it was true, 
Would often be less edified than shocked. 


If the gallant Sergeant’s poem is not so dramatic as some of Mr. 
Browning’s, it has the merit of simplicity ; and if it has not the sen- 
suousness of those of Mr. Swinburne, it is cheaper. Let us hope the 
whole edition will be “taken up.” 


CANNOT resist the inclination to draw attention to the “ double 

dummy” problem of Mr. F. H. Lewis, supplied three months ago 
in the “ Westminster Papers,” and answered last month. In spite of 
the celebrity of the famous Vienna coup, as it is called, problems of 
this kind are novelties. The one to which we refer is certainly a 
marvel of constructive ingenuity. If the reader will look at it care- 
fully, without turning to the solution, it is a hundred to one he will not 
find out the key to its mystery. I have myself fallen so completely 
into the trap it put before me, that I feel bound to give those of my 
readers who are whist-players a chance of proving themselves more 
clever than I. While talking of whist, I may say that a “hand” 
which has been much discussed in the so-called “ society journals ” 
during the past month is not a novelty. I heard of it many months 
ago. 


T is said that the would-be regicide who attempted to slay King 
Humbert denies that he is connected with any secret society, 

and asserts that his action was simply due to the hatred he felt for 
those whose state of splendour contrasted most with his own poverty. 
Such a motive is at least possible. 1 know a case almost analogous, 
though no weapon was used, and the man assaulted was not a monarch. 
An officer of distinction, returning from a levée in full regimentals, 
had rung the street bell of his residence, close by Jermyn Street. 
As the door was being opened, he turned round to the street, 
received a crushing blow between the eyes, and fell back in the arms 
of his servant. ‘The assailant was captured, tried, and condemned. 
When sentence had been passed, General —— obtained an inter- 
view with the criminal. 

“Were you ever under my command?” he said. 

“ No, never.” 

“ Have you any grievance against me?” 
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“ None.” . 

“ Why, then, did you hit an old man a blow that has nearly killed 
him, and must shorten his days ?” 

“IT don’t know. The Devil tempted me. I was poor, and down 
on my luck; and you looked so well dressed and so prosperous, I 
thought I would give you one.” 

He certainly did give him “one,” for the General was never the 
same man afterwards, and his life was, as he thought would be the 
case, shortened by the blow. 


N the story of the “ Ancient Mariner” there are two often-quoted 
lines, Wordsworth’s, not Coleridge’s, which, as usually punc- 
tuated and emphasised, are as absurd as two lines of poetry well can 
be, which is saying a good deal. I mean the lines in which the wed- 
ding guest says to the old sailor— 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 
Wordsworth must have been rather proud of these lines, for he was 
careful, on more than one occasion, to claim them as his own,—and 
always, I think, with the punctuation given above. (It is worth remem- 
bering, by the way, that Wordsworth attributed the ill-success of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads” to the “Ancient Mariner,” ten times worth, in 
reality, all the rest of the book ; and that Southey thought the poem 
“ the clumsiest attempt at German sublimity he ever saw.”) Yet it 
is impossible to believe that Wordsworth originally conceived the 
lines as commonly read and written. He knew that the ribbed sea- 
sand could not properly be called long and lank. Unquestionably 
he wrote the lines, or intended them to run— 
And thou art long and lank, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 
In “The Princess” there is a similar absurdity, through a mis- 
placed comma, in the lines running— 
Now, while they spake, I saw my father’s face 
Grow long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath. 
Put the comma, which here follows “moon,” after “long,” and 
the lines are well enough, though not very fine. As they stand, they 


are utterly absurd. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





